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Fifty-first  Annual  Reunion 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association 


Portland,  March  10,  1923. 

Pursuant  to  call  by  the  secretary,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Oregon  Pio- 
:er  Association  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  at  two 
clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Present:  John  W.  Baker,  1853,  president;  George  H.  Himes,  1853,  secretary, 
ler  remaining  one  hour,  without  a  quorum,  the  meeting  adjourned  for  one 
eek,  to  meet  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  March  17,  1923. 

GEORGE  H.  HIMES,  Secretary. 


Portland,  March  17,  1923. 

Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  on  March  10,  1923. 

Present:  John  W.  Baker,  1853,  president;  J.  D.  Chitwood,  1853,  vice  presi- 
nt;  George  H.  Himes,  1853,  secretary;  David  S.  Stearns,  1857,  director. 

And  in  addition.  Judge  P.  H.  D’Arcy,  1855,  of  Salem,  Past  President,  was 
esent  to  assist  in  discussing  the  best  plans  for  the  Founders’  Day  celebration 
Champoeg  on  Saturday,  May  5,  1923. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

An  order  of  business  was  submitted  and,  upon  motion  of  Director  Stearns, 
conded  by  Vice-President  Chitwood,  was  adopted,  as  follows: 

1.  Selection  of  place  of  meeting. 

2.  Selection  of  speaker  for  annual  address. 

3.  Selection  of  Grand  Chaplain. 

4.  Selection  of  Grand  Marshal. 

5.  Appointment  of  Committees:  (a)  Committee  of  Arrangements;  (b) 
nance  Committee;  (c)  Committee  on  Building  and  Music;  (d)  Committee 

Invitations;  (e)  Committee  on  Transportation;  (f)  Reception  Committee. 
After  discussion,  upon  motion  of  Secretary  Himes,  seconded  by  Director 
?arns,  the  date  of  the  reunion  this  year  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
mmittee  on  Arrangements. 

There  being  no  other  invitation,  upon  the  motion  of  Chitwood,  seconded 
Director  Stearns,  Portland  was  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting. 

In  the  matter  of  securing  a  speaker,  on  the  motion  of  Secretary  Himes, 
bonded  by  Vice-President  Chitwood,  Judge  James  K.  Weatherford,  a  well 
own  lawyer  of  Albany,  Linn  County,  Oregon,  was  selected,  he  having  con- 
ited  to  prepare  an  address,  having  expressed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
*  pioneers  of  Oregon,  although  not  a  pioneer  himself. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Vice-President  Chitwood,  seconded  by  Director 
?arns,  Rev.  John  W.  Cullen,  1847,  Portland,  was  chosen  Chaplain. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Secretary  Himes,  seconded  by  Director  Stearns,  Ivan 
imason  was  appointed  Grand  Marshal,  with  power  to  select  his  own  aides. 
On  the  suggestion  of  Director  Stearns,  George  H.  Himes,  Secretary,  and 
P-  Lee,  Past  President,  were  appointed  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

On  the  motion  of  Director  Chitwood,  seconded  by  Director  Stearns,  it 
's  voted  that  the  general  Committee  of  Arrangements  should  be  John  W. 
ker,  President,  and  George  H.  Himes,  Secretary. 

^  w^s  voted  that  the  Reception  Committee  should  be  made  up  of  the  full 
ard  of  Directors,  the  Marshal  and  such  aides  as  they  might  select. 

Secretary  Himes  was  appointed  the  Committee  on  Transportation,  also 
!  Committee  on  Invitations. 
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The  matter  of  securing  a  place  of  meeting  and  suitable  music  and  all 
matters  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

On  motion  of  Vice-President  Chitwood,  seconded  by  Director  Steart 
was  voted  that  Past  President  P.  H.  D’Arcy,  and  Secretary  George  H.  D 
be  the  committee  to  represent  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  in  arrai 
for  the  appropriate  celebration  of  Champoeg  Day  at  the  site  of  Old  C 
poeg  on  Saturday,  May  5,  1923. 

And  in  addition  it  was  voted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  that  a  celebr 
of  some  kind  ought  to  be  continued  each  year  at  that  place,  regardlen 
numbers,  and  that  it  be  held  hereafter  under  the  auspices  of  the  Past  I 
dents  and  regular  officers  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have  eight  hundred  copies  of  the  Ain 
Transactions  of  1923  printed  and  also  such  envelopes,  letterheads,  b; 
programs,  announcements,  etc.,  as  in  his  judgment  might  be  necessary. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  Board  adjourned. 

GEORGE  H.  HIMES,  Seer: 


FIFTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REUNION 

Portland,  June  22,: 

The  fifty-first  annual  reunion  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  was 
yesterday  in  the  Municipal  Auditorium.  Pioneers  assembled  at  2  o’ 
in  the  afternoon  and  were  welcomed  by  Grand  Marshal  Ivan  Humason* 
Assistant  Marshals,  as  a  general  reception  committee,  as  follows: 

J.  D.  Lee,  H.  W.  Prettvman,  Frank  D.  Higgins,  Nathan  M.  Bird,  Seth  ] 
Wilson  E.  Benefiel,  A.  P.  Fletcher,  A.  J.  McDaniel,  David  S.  Stearns,  T 
Hendershott,  B.  F.  Dowell,  Harry  W.  Sitton,  and  directed  to  seats  m\ 
the  stage. 

Special  badges,  instead  of  tickets,  were  issued  to  husbands  having 
who  were  not  Pioneers,  and  wives  having  husbands  who  were  not  Pioj: 
Also  a  limited  number  of  special  badges  were  issued  to  aides  for  the 
and  infirm  Pioneers,  both  men  and  women,  who  needed  assistance  in  gjj 
to  and  from  the  Auditorium. 

Members  of  the  Society  of  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Oregon  Pioneers, 
after  1859,  occupied  the  back  seats  in  the  main  auditorium,  beginnings 
the  front  row  from  the  entrance. 

The  literary  exercises  were  carried  out  according  to  the  following: 

PROGRAMME 

1:45 — Organ  prelude,  selected,  Ralph  W.  Hoyt,  organist. 

2:00 — Call  to  order,  by  John  W.  Baker,  1853,  president. 

Music,  “America,”  organ  and  audience,  led  by  Allyn  G.  Adams. 

Invocation,  Rev.  Bruce  Wolverton,  1853,  chaplain. 

Address  of  welcome,  Mayor  George  L.  Baker,  or  his  representative,^ 
C.  A.  Bigelow,  acting  mayor. 

Response,  by  John  W.  Baker,  president. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  by  President  Baker,  to  i 
at  evening  meeting. 

Annual  address,  by  Hon.  Milton  A.  Miller,  ex-state  senator  of  Linn  C< 
son  of  a  Pioneer  family,  instead  of  Hon.  James  K.  Weatherford. 

Solo,  selected,  by  Dr.  Stuart  McGuire,  grandson  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F 
McGuire,  pioneers  of  1852. 

Brief  reference  to  the  number  of  Pioneers  who  have  died  from  J# 
1922,  to  May  31,  1923,  by  Past  President  T.  T.  Geer. 

Song,  “Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,”  two  verses.  Organ  and  audience,  ]  j 
Mr.  Allyn  G.  Adams. 
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leading,  “The  Pioneer  Woman,”  Frances  Gill,  author,  by  Mrs.  Ruby  Page 
r. 

resentation  of  Special  Badge  to  Mrs.  Catherine  J.  Adams,  1852,  “Mother 

In  of  Oregon,”  by  Past  President  J.  D.  Lee. 

[usic,  “Star-Spangled  Banner,”  organ  and  audience,  led  by  Allyn  G. 

enediction.  Rev.  Bruce  Wolverton,  chaplain, 
rief  recess  for  greetings. 


BANQUET 

t  4:30  the  banquet  was  announced,  whereupon  the  Pioneers,  directed  by 
d  Marshal  Ivan  Humason  and  assistants,  descended  to  the  banquet  hall, 
•e  the  repast  was  served  by  the  women’s  auxiliary  of  the  association 
Hows: 


'resident,  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Brown;  First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Spencer;  Second 
> resident ,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Brewster;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  A.  M.  Ashley. 
iception  Committee — Past  Presidents,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Benton  Killin,  Mrs. 
W.  Minto,  Mrs.  Herbert  Holman,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cook,  Miss  Kate  S.  Holman,  Mrs.  A. 
>ssman. 


morary  Reception  Committee — Mrs.  Walter  M.  Pierce,  Mrs.  George  L.  Baker,  Mrs 
I  Geer,  Mrs.  Mary  Barlow  Wilkins,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Sewall,  Mrs.  Thomas  Moffett,  Mrs. 
Irsv  P.  Deady,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Myrick,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Biles,  Mrs.  Jacob  Kamm,  Mrs.  Nancy  A. 
5’  JV:  Morton  Mrs.  H.  b.  Nicholas,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Willis,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Hogue,  Mrs. 

a  Watt  White,  Mrs.  Eliza  Elliott  White,  Mrs.  E.  E.  McClure. 


TABLE  COMMITTEE  NAMED 

airman  Table  Committee,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Breyman;  assistant,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Ralston. 
b}e  No.  1 — Mrs.  George  H.  Himes,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Plimpton;  assistants,  Mrs.  Robert  A. 
•  Mrs.  William  W.  Porter,  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Rice,  Mrs.  James  D.  Abbott. 

^  Mrs.  H.  H.  Northup,  Mrs.  Tyler  Woodward;  assistants,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
ly,  Miss  Augusta  Miller,  Miss  Jessie  Farrell,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Alliston. 

\ble  No.  3 — Mrs.  M.  C.  George,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Ralston;  assistants.  Miss  Gertrude  Pratt, 
I.  G.  Colton,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Struble,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Haseltine. 

\ble  No.  4— Mrs.  John  Gill,  Mrs.  John  L.  Hartman;  assistants,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Myers,  Miss 
rill,  Mrs.  E.  B.  London,  Mrs.  Dorothy  G.  Montgomery. 

\bie  No.  5— -Miss  Failing,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Brewster;  assistants.  Miss  Frances  Elmer,  Miss 
Huir,  Miss  Francisca  Dekum,  Miss  Mary  Louise  Burpee. 

ble  No.  6 — Mrs.  A.  J.  Meier,  Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Teal,  Mrs.  S.  Frank;  assistants.  Miss 
IWheeler,  Miss  Louise  Linthicum,  Mrs.  Abe  Meier,  Mrs.  Julius  Meier. 
ble  No.  7 — Mrs.  Marcus  Freeman,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Crane;  assistants,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
V,  Miss  Hazel  Reed,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Knighton,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Duston,  Jr. 
ble  No.  8 — Mrs.  Helen  Ladd  Corbett,  Mrs.  Thornton  Ladd;  assistants,  Mrs.  Alan 
Mrs.  Norman  Rupp,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Dooley,  Mrs.  Harold  Dudeen,  Mr.  Henry  Ladd. 
ble  No.  9 — Mrs.  H.  W.  Ogilbe,  Miss  Katherine  Gile;  assistants.  Miss  Katherine  H. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Malarkey,  Miss  Cornelia  Cook,  Miss  Margaret  Biddle. 
ble  No.  10 — Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur,  Mrs.  George  Taylor;  assistants,  Mrs.  Isaac 
itterson,  Mrs.  Elmer  Connell,  Mrs.  W.  Y.  Masters,  Miss  Winifred  Miller. 
ble  No.  11 — Mrs.  C.  E.  Chenery,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Price;  assistants,  Mrs.  Plowden  Stott, 
swald  West,  Miss  Clarissa  C.  Wiley,  Miss  Hazel  Mary  Price,  Miss  Katherine  Laidlaw, 
ble  No.  12 — Mrs.  George  H.  Lamberson,  Mrs.  Louise  Pittock  Gantenbein ;  assistants, 
alvin  S.  White,  Miss  Katherine  Lamberson,  Mrs.  Lyle  F.  Brown,  Miss  Rhoda  Jane 
bem. 


No*  ^3— -Mrs.  Thomas  Brattain  Foster,  Mrs.  Edwin  Caswell;  assistants,  Mrs. 
bt.  Clair  Gay,  Mrs.  Robert  R.  McAlpin,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Lockwood,  Miss  Margaret  Foster. 
ble  No.  lb — Mrs.  Rudolph  F.  Prael,  Mrs.  Clara  Earhart  Koehler;  assistants,  Mrs. 
E.  Sewall,  Miss  Lillian  Luders,  Miss  Barbara  Prael. 

15- — Mrs.  Percy  Blanchard,  Mrs.  Willard  N.  Jones;  assistants,  Mrs.  L.  F. 
Jrs.  F.  A.  Kenny,  Miss  Frances  Looney,  Mrs.  George  Griffith. 

— Mrs.  June  McMillen  Ordway,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Spencer;  assistants,  Mrs.  O.  E. 
i,  Miss  Hendershott,  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Spencer,  Miss  Ella  Brown. 

erve  Table  No.  17 — Mrs.  Alice  Webster,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Welch. 

orating  Committee-—  Miss  Myrtlebelle  Moffett,  chairman;  Dr.  Myra  Brown  Tynan, 
.  P.  Dabney. 


BOOTHS 

]th  No.  1 — Meats,  fish,  salad.  Mrs.  O.  A.  Lyman,  chairman;  assistants,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Mrs.  John  H.  Burgard,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Coleman,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Keeney, 
W.  Fulton,  Miss  Florence  Holman. 

th  No.  2 — Bread,  cake.  Mrs.  A.  H.  McGowan,  chairman;  assistants,  Mrs.  Ross 
er,  Mrs.  Douglas  Pratt,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Prince,  Mrs.  Harold  Povey,  Mrs.  Curtis  Holcomb, 
•  Poulsen,  Mrs.  Bessie  Alplanalp,  Mrs.  Glen  Foulkes,  Miss  Agnes  Kelly. 
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Booth  No.  3 — Cream,  butter,  cheese,  sugar,  pickles.  Miss  Mary  McKay,  chals 
assistants,  Mrs.  E  A.  Breyman,  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Brown,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Waite,  Mrs 
F.  Daly. 

Booth  No.  k — Ice  Cream.  Miss  Bickle,  chairman;  assistants.  Miss  Sybil  Browi  | 
Lena  Bickel,  Miss  Louise  Gray. 

Booth  No.  5 — Coffee.  Mrs.  Hilton  A.  Demmer,  chairman;  assistants,  Hilton  A*  ■ 
mer,  William  B.  Crane,  Maurice  Crumpacker,  Jacob  Kamm,  Jr.,  Lyle  F.  Brown,  i 
Dustin,  Jr.,  Oliver  Huston,  Robert  Bean,  Duncan  Strong,  Benton  Killin,  Jr.,  Richard  L 
gomery,  Lewis  Rathburn,  John  Pratt,  George  Freeman. 


After  the  banquet  the  time  was  spent  in  social  intercourse  until 
p.  m.,  when  the  Pioneers  were  called  to  order  to  engage  in  the 


BUSINESS  SESSION 


Election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows:  Pre; 
J.  D.  Chitwood,  1853,  Boring;  David  S.  Stearns,  1857,  Portland,  Vice 
dent;  George  H.  Himes,  Secretary  (re-elected  for  the  thirty-seventh 
Wiliam  M.  Ladd,  Treasurer;  Directors,  Charles  T.  Dickinson,  1854,  Os 
Mrs.  Mary  Barlow  Wilkins,  1853,  Portland,  and  Bruce  Wolverton, 
Portland. 


Three  resolutions  were  introduced  by  Past  President  P.  H.  D’Arcy, 
man  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  as  follows: 

First — Calling  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  increase 
sions  for  Indian  War  Veterans  in  the  same  ratio  as  has  been  granted  t 
erans  of  the  later  wars.  Second — Calling  upon  the  Portland  city  im 
ment  to  enjoin  all  efforts  to  remove  the  names  of  pioneers  from  th 
streets.  Third — Calling  upon  the  State  to  erect  a  monument  to  the 
of  Samuel  L.  Simpson,  the  poet  laureate  of  Oregon,  a  pioneer  of  18461 
died  June  14,  1900. 


mu  ) 


NOTES 


Condensed  from  a  report  by  Addison  Bennett,  who  represented  tin 
gonian: 

Yesterday  was  a  great  occasion  for  the  Oregon  pioneers,  for  it  was 
for  the  gathering  of  the  old  folks  and  their  descendants  and  friends, 
a  thousand  were  present  at  the  Auditorium,  and  of  these  perhaps  two 
were  pioneers.  The  annual  meeting  began  at  1:30  o’clock.  Milton  A. 
delivered  the  main  address. 


I  was  detailed  to  go  to  the  Auditorium  and  write  a  few  notes  abo 
old-timers.  And,  happily,  the  first  person  I  met  was  John  W.  Minto,  < 
the  best-known  of  the  early  pioneers,  the  son  of  John  Minto,  1844,  wh 
a  few  years  ago.  Mrs.  Minto  was  with  her  husband,  and  they  were  g 
on  every  hand  by  old  friends.  John  W.  was  born  in  Oregon,  at  Salem 
tember  27,  1848.  John  W.  has  held  many  offices  of  trust,  among  them 
master  of  Portland;  but  now  he  is  a  farmer,  about  12  miles  southeast  of  thi 


» 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  guest  was  a  little  miss,  Mary  Lawrenc 
Arthur,  great-great-granddaughter  of  Lewis  Fields  Linn,  the  author  < 
donation  land  law,  that  passed  Congress  September  27,  1850.  Mr.  Lim 
a  Missourian,  who  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1833  and  j 
until  his  death  in  1843.  His  pet  land  bill  did  not  pass  until  some  years 
he  had  it  placed  on  the  calendar.  Many  things  in  Oregon  remind 
Oregon’s  staunch  friend  in  the  Senate — Linn  county  is  one  of  them. 


★  -xr  ★ 


The  big  event  of  the  meeting  was  the  dinner  served  in  the  basemo 
the  Auditorium  by  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  As 
tion.  There  were  16  tables  spread,  each  to  seat  50  people.  Then,  afhl 
first  750  were  served  by  about  125  women,  the  servers  and  as  many  fn 
feasted — feasted  is  the  proper  word.  It  would  take  too  much  space  tci 
the  names  of  all  the  servers.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Breyman  was  chairman  of  the  I 
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limittee,  assisted  by  Mrs.  L.  O.  Ralston.  Think  of  the  task  of  spreading 
e  tables — and  then  think  of  the  barrels  of  coffee  and  the  loads  of  edibles, 
ng  nothing  about  50  gallons  of  ice  cream. 


ihit  look  at  the  floral  array!  Who  had  charge  of  that,  who  gathered  the 
lisands  of  roses,  who  spread  them  upon  the  tables  and  hung  them  aloft? 
innot  tell,  for  there  were  dozens  and  dozens  of  young  women  assisting, 
lit  credit  is  due  the  chairman.  Miss  Myrtlebelle  Moffett,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Dabney. 

Vhat  better  evidence  could  be  given  of  the  love  and  veneration  of  the 
iland  people  for  the  pioneers  than  the  fact  that  every  item  of  this  great 
Ijuet  was  contributed  by  Portland  people?  I  think  everything  save  the 
3  covers  was  given  freely.  Even  the  dishes — save  that  broken  pieces 
e  paid  for.  And  it  is  the  same  every  year,  and  who  does  the  soliciting 
mystery. 

l  middle-aged  woman,  as  I  supposed,  came  up  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Himes 

Ii  badge,  and  after  she  received  it  I  asked  her  age.  Which  is  not  a  safe  thing 
io  even  among  pioneers.  I  judged  she  was  not  more  than  60,  surely 
jr  70,  for  her  rosy  cheeks  and  fine  complexion  would  not  go  well 
i  an  older  person.  Well,  she  was  born  on  January  18,  1837.  Hence  83 
s  old  next  January!  She  was  born  in  Canada  and  came  to  Oregon  when 
years  old.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Martha  Richardson.  When  I  asked 
ire  she  lived,  she  said  in  the  finest  home  in  the  state — at  the  Oddfellows’ 
lie.  She  is  the  mother  of  10  children,  three  of  whom  are  living. 


ferhaps  the  greatest  distance  traveled  by  any  of  the  guests  to  the  din- 
iwas  a  trip  from  Evanston,  Illinois,  by  Mrs.  Harold  G.  Rice,  a  daughter  of 

fge  H.  Himes,  accompanied  by  two  children. 

.  .  . 

he  “Mother  Queen”  of  Oregon  was  Mrs.  Catherine  J.  Adams,  who  will 
5  years  old  in  September.  She  has  not  been  very  well  lately,  and  a  taxi 
sent  for  her  just  before  the  guests  were  seated  at  the  table.  Mr.  Himes 
a  special  badge  printed  for  her  as  the  oldest  woman  present.  She  has 
1  in  Oregon  for  more  than  70  years — and  she  was  almost  25  when  she 
'/ed. 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SONS  AND 
DAUGHTERS  OF  OREGON  PIONEERS 

Thursday,  June  21,  1923. 

'he  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Oregon  Pioneers  had  their  twenty-second 
lal  meeting  in  Library  Hall  last  night. 

he  outstanding  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  staunch  opposition  ex- 
sed  to  the  changing  of  early  pioneer  names  of  towns,  streams,  etc.,  that 
distinctively  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  State. 

brief  address  was  given  by  Milton  A.  Miller,  a  native  of  Linn  County, 
the  distinct  feature  of  it  was  the  glorification  of  Oregon’s  “grand  old  men 
-women.” 

officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Brown,  President; 
ph  N.  Teal,  Vice-President;  Miss  Lillian  M.  Hackleman,  Secretary;  Mrs. 
.  Geer,  Treasurer. 

t  was  voted  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  such  meas- 
as  might  be  deemed  most  effective  in  preventing  the  changes  of  names 
ndicated. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REUNION  OF  THE  INDIAN  WAR 
VETERANS  OF  THE  NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST 


Portland,  June  26, i 


The  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indian  War  Veterans  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  called  to  order  yesterday  at  10  o’clock  in  the  Pjj|^ 
Building,  southwest  corner  West  Park  and  Yamhill  streets,  by  Geort 
Riddle,  Grand  Commander 


An  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Hon.  Elton  Watkins,  memblii 
Congress  from  Multnomah  County. 

As  the  roll  was  called,  only  15  responded,  but  their  wives,  sons  | 
daughters  responded  in  considerable  numbers. 


Election  of  officers  followed,  resulting  as  follows: 

George  W.  Riddle,  1851,  Grand  Commander  (re-elected) ;  A.  J.  McD 
Senior  Vice  Commander;  M.  V.  Stillwell,  Junior  Vice  Commander;  Mrs. 
Bailey,  Grand  Adjutant;  W.  Hosea  Wood,  Grand  Paymaster. 

An  excellent  dinner  was  served  by  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Indian i 
Veterans,  and  125  partook  thereof,  among  them  a  number  of  pioneers  j 
were  not  veterans  of  early  Indian  Wars. 


After  the  report  was  disposed  of,  an  afternoon  meeting  was  hel< 
two  hours  during  which  the  time  was  filled  up  with  reminiscences  o< 
early  days,  interspersed  with  patriotic  and  old-time  songs  and  instruir 
music  by  Miss  Elsie  Wentworth,  Mrs.  Bessie  Briedwell  Stone,  Miss  Mi 
Nichols  and  Mrs.  Maud  Springer  Bowen,  the  daughter,  granddaughter 
great  granddaughter  of  pioneers  and  Indian  War  Veterans  of  1847,  1855 
1856. 

Adjournment  occurred  at  4  o’clock. 


t 


PRESIDENTS 

From  Date  of  Organization,  October  18,  1873,  to  June  16,  1922. 

Arrived  Preside 


*F.  X.  Matthieu .  1842 

*John  W.  Grim .  1847 

John  Minto .  1844 

John  Minto .  1844 

*  William  J.  Herren .  1843 

Medorem  Crawford  .  1842 

Medorem  Crawford  .  1842 

Medorem  Crawford  .  1842 

*Medorem  Crawford  .  1842 

J.  W.  Nesmith .  1843 

*J.  W.  Nesmith . * .  1843 

J.  T.  Apperson .  1847 

J.  T.  Apperson .  1847 

M.  Wilkins  .  1847 

*M.  Wilkins  .  1847 

*Joseph  Watt  .  1844 

John  Minto  .  1844 

*John  Minto  .  1844 

William  S.  Ladd .  1851 

*  William  S.  Ladd . 1851 

Henry  W.  Corbett . . .  1851 

*Henry  W.  Corbett .  1851 

*Henry  Failing  . 1851 

George  H.  Williams .  1853 

*  George  H.  Williams . 1853 

*  Benton  Killin  .  1845 

*J.  T.  Apperson .  1847 

*Lee  Laughlin  . 1847 

*J.  H.  D.  Gray  (born  in  Oregon) .  1839 

*J.  C.  Moreland .  1852 
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I  iam  Galloway  . 

I  R  Wright . . . 

(  i  W.  Minto  (Born  in  Oregon) . 

Ik  George . 

t  ph  D.  Lee  (born  in  Oregon) . 

[]  i Magers . 

7  lerick  Y.  Holman  (born  in  Oregon) 

i  .  D’Arcy . . 

flirt  A.  Miller  (born  in  Oregon) . 


Buchtel  . 

L.  Carter  (born  in  Oregon) 

Geer  (born  in  Oregon). .' . 

les  B.  Moores . 

is  H.  Walker . 

L  H.  Dufur . 

Iiezer  B.  McFarland . 

an  H.  Bird  (born  in  Oregon) . . . 

A.  J.  Hunsaker . 

,  Caufield  (born  in  Oregon) .... 

Ellen  Chamberlain . 

W.  Baker . 


[<  iph 
\  phi 


1!  eceased. 


Arrived 

1852 

1852 

1848 

1851 
1848 

1852 
1852 
1854 
1854 
1852 

1845 

1851 

1852 
1838 
1859 

1852 

1846 

1847 
1854 
1857 

1853 


President  in 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 
1911 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


I  r.  McFarland  died  suddenly  on  July  5,  1918,  and  was  succeeded  by 
K  ird,  Vice-President. 


pioneer  necrology 

June  1,  1922,  to  May  31,  1923. 

tl  ,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Coffey,  b.  Mo.  1833;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Vancouver,  Wn.,  Aug.  19,  1922. 
li  Frank  S.,  b.  Iowa,  1842;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Portland,  Aug.  28,  1922. 
e:.der,  F.  R.,  b.  Ore.,  1857;  d.  Corvallis,  Mar.  16,  1923. 


ore,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Leedy,  b.  Ind.,  1845;  Ore.  1854;  d.  Albany,  Dec.  18,  1922. 
,  O.  L.,  b.  Ore.,  1855;  d.  Portland,  Jan.  7,  1923. 
il  rick,  Mrs.  Jemima  Massey,  b.  Ore.,  1856;  d.  Portland,  Oct.  1-8,  1922. 

H  k.dam,  b.  Ohio,  1835;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Clatskanie,  Jan.  4,  1923. 

Irs.  Geo.,  b.  Ky.,  1854;  Ore.  1856;  d.  Riverside,  Cal.,  Mar.  5,  1923. 


Mrs.  Joseph  D.  McBurney,  b.  Mo.  1845;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Gaston,  June  6,  1922. 

Charles  W.,  b.  West  Va.,  1832;  Ore.  1856;  d.  Seattle,  Wn.,  Apr.  15,  1923. 

||  imanuel,  b.  Salem,  Ore.,  1854;  d.  Portland,  Oct.  16,  1922. 

rs.  G.  W.,  b.  Ohio,  1829;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Portland,  Apr.  25,  1920. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Ellen  Massey  b.  Mo.  1849;  Ore.  1854;  d.  Albany,  Feb.  15,  1923. 
pj  John  W.,  b.  Ind.,  1846;  Ore.  1852;  d.  near  Lebanon,  Mar.  11,  1923. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Tompkins,  b.  Ohio,  1833;  Ore.  1847;  d.  Vancouver,  Wn.,  May  28,  1923. 
Albert  E.,  b.  Iowa,  1850;  Ore.  1856;  d.  Albany,  Apr.  4,  1923. 
i,  Charles  P„  b.  Ore..,  Jan.  1,  1852;  d.  The  Dalles,  May  9,  1923. 
ames  Allen,  b.  N.  Y.,  1832;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Kalama,  Wn.,  Jan.  4,  1923. 

,  Rev.  Peter  R.,  b.  Mo.,  1842;  Ore.  1846;  d.  Eugene,  Nov.  22,  1922. 

rs.  Mary  Ann  Ingram,  b.  Ore.  1853;  d.  Happy  Valley,  Feb.  26,  1923. 

11,  James  M.,  b.  Ill.,  1833;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Dallas,  Nov.  11,  1922. 
dl,  Mrs.  Pemelia  Ellen  Davidson,  b.  Ore.,  1854;  d.  Portland,  May  15,  1922. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Rector,  b.  Mo.,  1848;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Aug.  26,  1922. 

irs,  Mrs.  Mary  Margaret  Knox,  b.  Ohio,  1836;  Ore.,  1845;  d.  Albany,  Jan.  9,  1923. 
8:jun,  Mrs.  Marian.  Buck,  b.  Portland,  Ore.,  1845  (so  far  as  known  she  was  the  first 
ite  child  born  within  the  city  limits  of  Portland) ;  d.  Colfax,  Wn.,  Oct.  19,  1922. 
Edward  S.,  b.  Utah,  1848;  Ore.  1848;  d.  Portland,  May  21,  1923. 

W.  H.,  b.  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  1856;  d.  Mikkalo,  July  31,  1922. 
ifincent,  b.  Ill.,  1841;  Ore.  1854;  d.  Portland,  Oct.  11,  1922. 

Alexander,  b.  Va.,  1835;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Cottage  Grove,  Dec.  26,  1922. 

Mrs.  M.  A.,  b.  1839;  Ore.  1849;  d.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Mar.  5,  1923. 


John  Chrisman,  b.  Ind.,  1845;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Shedd,  Jan.  30,  1923. 
Simeon  D.,  b.  1850;  Ore.  1854;  d.  Vancouver,  Wn.,  Feb.  27,  1923. 
Wm.  P.,  b.  1838;  Ore.  1854;  d.  Albany,  Nov.  2,  1921. 
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Egan,  Michael  J.,  b.  N.  B.,  1837;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Salem,  Mar.  3,  1923. 

Elgin,  Mrs.  Josephine  Humphrey,  b.  Tenn.,  1841;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Portland,  Nov. 
Elliott,  Mrs.  Johanna,  b.  Ireland,  1833;  Cal.  1849;  Ore.  1864;  d.  Baker,  Nov.  17,  192E 
Everest,  Mrs.  Eveline,  b.  Ind.,  1837;  Ore.  1847;  d.  Portland,  Feb.  4,  1923. 

Findley,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Reeves,  b.  Mo.,  1842;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Cedar  Mills,  Aug.  1 
Flavel,  Geo.  C.,  b.  Astoria,  Ore.,  1854;  d.  Astoria,  Feb.  18,  1923. 

Ford,  Mrs.  Rachel  Bird,  b..  Ill.,  1840;  Ore.  1847;  d.  Tualatin,  Oct.  28,  1922. 

Forgery,  Mrs.  Martha  A.,  b . Jan.  24,  1848;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Albany,  May  5,  1923. 

Fowler,  Andrew  Jackson,  b.  1842;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Kelso,  Wash.,  Oct.  14,  1922. 
Freeman,  John  Marcus,  b.  N.  H.,  1843;  Ore.  1858;  d.  Portland,  April  24,  1923. 
Froman,  Isaac  R.,  b.  Ill.,  1830;  Ore.  1851;  d.  Albany,  Nov.  14,  1922. 

Froman,  Thomas,  b.  Ill.,  1839;  Ore.  1856;  d.  Albany,  April  23,  1923. 

Gilbreath,  Mrs.  Margaret,  b.  Ill.,  1844;  Ore.,  1859;  d.  Walla  Walla,  Wn„  Sept.  2: 
Gildorn,  John,  b.  Pa.,  1834;  Ore.  1854;  d.  Salem,  Nov.  23,  1922. 

Gilham,  Milo  Clavin,  b.  Ore.,  1858;  d.  Meadow  Glade,  Wn.,  Dec.  27,  1922. 

Glover,  Charles  Payton,  b.  Miss.,  1840;  Ore.  1849;  d.  Portland,  Oct.  9,  1922. 

Grooms,  Mrs.  Agnes  L.,  b.  Ireland,  Mar.  18,  1828;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Portland,  Sept. 

Hall,  John,  Sr.,  b.  Ohio,  1837;  Ore.  1857;  d.  Myrtle  Creek,  Nov.  2,  1922. 

Harbaugh,  Oliver,  b.  Ohio,  1825;  Cal.  1849;  Ore.  1873;  d.  Jacksonville,  June  19,  1921. 
Harman,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  b.  Va.,  1848;  Ore.  1856;  d.  Molalla,  May  21,  1923. 

Harris,  Mrs.  Edward  Brewer,  b.  1848;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Boisfort,  Wn.,  Jan.  5,  1923. 

Harris,  John  B.,  b.  1842;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Portland,  Mar.  1923. 

Hickman,  J.  W.,  b.  Cal.,  1858;  Ore . ;  d.  Portland,  Nov.  14,  1922. 

Hinshaw,  Mrs.  Melissa  Buel,  b.  1831;  Ore.  1847;  d.  McMinnville,  Mar.  9,  1923. 

Hobson,  Mrs.  Kate  Young,  b.  Australia,  1836;  Cal.  1849;  d.  Astoria,  Oct.  21,  1922. 
Holston,  Mrs.  Prudence  V.  Hunt,  b.  Oregon  City,  Nov.  29,  1846;  d.  Apr.  22,  1923. 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Sera  Ella,  b.  Ill.,  1849;  Ore.  1855;  d.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Mar.  14,  192.' 
Howard,  Rev.  J.  K.,  b.  Ore.  1841;  d.  Klamath  Falls,  April  21,  1923. 

Huntington,  C.  D.,  b.  Ore.,  1852;  d.  Kelso,  Wn.,  Dec.  20,  1922. 

Hutchinson,  Wm.  R.,  b.  1846;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Union,  Jan.  28,  1923. 

Hunsaker,  Mrs.  Susannah  Jones,  b.  1843;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Woodburn,  April  16,  1923. 

Irvine,  Ben.,  b.  Ky„  1828;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Lebanon,  Mar.  4,  1923. 

Jack,  Mrs.  Martha,  b.  Ore.,  1851 ;  d.  Hillsboro,  Nov.  7,  1922. 

Jacobsen,  Mrs.  Emily  Eloise  Denton,  b.  Ore.,  1854;  d.  The  Dalles,  Nov.  29,  1922. 
Jerelaman,  Jordan,  b.  N.  Y.,  1829;  Ore.  1857;  d.  Portland,  Mar.  6,  1923. 

Jory,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann,  b.  1827;  Ore.  1847;  d.  Rosedale,  Jan.  3,  1923. 

Kandle,  Mrs.  George  B.,  b.  Ore.,  1855;  d.  Tacoma,  Wn.,  Mar.  6,  1922. 

Kennedy,  J.  W.,  b.  Ill.,  1846;  Ore.  1854;  d.  Union,  June  21,  1922. 

Kinzer,  Lewis  W.,  b.  Iowa,  1850;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Crabtree,  July  18,  1922. 

Kline,  Mrs.  Maria  Ramage  Kelty,  b.  Ind.,  1835;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Portland,  Oct.  6,  1922. 
Kraemer,  Julius,  b.  Germany,  1837;  Ore.  1858;  d.  Portland,  June  11,  1922. 

Large,  Mrs.  Zeruiah  Bailey,  b.  1836;  Ore.  1845;  d.  Forest  Grove,  June  24,  1922. 

Lee,  John,  b.  Ohio,  1836;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Forest  Grove,  Apr.  17,  1923. 

Lockwood,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Bryant,  b.  Ind.,  1830;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Portland,  Mar.  3,  192^! 
Loughary,  Mrs.  Eliza  Simpson,  b.  Ark.,  1840;  Ore.  1845;  d.  Dallas,  Oct.  1,  1922. 
Luckey,  James  C.,  b.  Ohio,  1842;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Portland,  May  4,  1923. 

Matlock,  Mrs.  Anna,  b.  Ill.,  1850;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Pendleton,  Jan.  23,  1922. 

McCann,  Mrs.  Genevieve  Longtain,  b.  Ore.,  1840;  d.  Champoeg,  Mar.  30,  1923. 
McCarty,  Mrs.  Ellen,  b.  Ireland,  1835;  Ore.  1855;  d.  Vancouver,  Wn.,  Jan.  2,  1923. 
McClung,  John  H.,  b.  Ohio,  1837;  Cal.  1855;  Ore.  1856;  d.  Portland,  Jan.  23,  1923. 
McCord,  Wm.  R.,  b.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1,  1830;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Roseburg,  Jan.  2,  1923. 

McCown,  James  Levi,  b.  Va.,  1841;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Portland,  Dec.  26,  1922. 

McGinn,  Mrs.  Anna,  b . ;  d.  Portland,  July  22,  1922. 

McGinn,  Henry  E.,  b.  Portland,  Feb.  11,  1859;  d.  Portland,  Feb.  27,  1923. 
McKernan,  John.,  b.  Mass.,  1850;  Ore.  1854;  d.  Portland,  Apr.  22,  1923. 

McLin,  Mrs.  Drusilla  Constable,  b.  Ore.,  1858;  d.  Portland,  Jan.  9,  1923. 

McNeil,  John  T.,  b.  Ore.,  1853;  d.  Halsey,  May  16,  1922. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  b.  Va.,  1829;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Canemah,  Sept.  9,  1922. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  Flora  Ann,  b.  1850;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Portland,  Feb.  12,  1923. 

Mosher,  Mrs.  Winifred  Lane,  b.  Ind.,  1839;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Portland,  Dec.  18,  1922.  (Y" 

daughter  of  Governor  Joseph  Lane.) 
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Mrs.  Martha  Creel,  b.  1845;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Corvallis,  April  19,  1923. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1832;  Ore.  1849;  d.  Salem,  May  3,  1923. 

,  Mrs.  Rachel  Emily,  b.  Ill.,  1833;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Jan.  12,  1923. 

[ijah,  b.  Ore.,  1851;  d.  Portland,  Mar.  15,  1923. 

in,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Christian,  b.  1848;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Eugene,  June  12,  1922. 

Mrs.  Martha  Jane  McBurney,  b.  Iowa.,  1841;  Ore.  1851;  d.  Portland,  May  4,  1923. 

,  George  C.,  b.  1838;  Cal.  1852;  Ore . ;  d.  Oakland,  Cal.,  Feb.  26,  1923. 

1  James  Ira,  b.  Ind.,  1843;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Coburg,  Mar.  26,  1923. 

,  Thomas  J.,  b.  1827;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Milwaukie,  June  19,  1922. 

;  Theodore,  b.  Mo.,  1842;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Sylvan,  Jan.  17,  1923. 

[rs.  O.  F.,  b.  1833;  Ore.  1851;  d.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  Sept.  5,  1922. 

Lester,  b.  N.  Y.,  1839;  Ore.  1859;  a.  Sheridan,  Apr.  11,  1923. 

Christian,  b.  Germany,  1825;  Ore.  1850;  d.  Felida,  Wn.,  Apr.  30,  1923. 

I  Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith,  b . ;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Portland,  Nov.  17,  1922. 

W.  J.  B.,  b.  1845;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Portland,  Dec.  13,  1922. 

rs.  Elizabeth  N.,  b . ;  Ore.  1848;  d.  Aumsville,  Aug.  30,  1922. 

adore,  b.  Mo.,  1843;  Ore.  1848;  d.  Roseburg,  Feb.  19,  1923. 

tson,  Wm.  Fuller,  b.  N.  Y.,  1835;  Cal.  1858;  Ore.  1859;  d.  Albany,  Dec.  24,  1923. 
[rs.  Eliza  Hampton,  b.  Mo.,  1835;  Ore.  1845;  d.  Burns,  Feb.  1923. 

>ierce,  b.  Ill.,  1852;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Portland,  Nov.  12,  1922. 
cott  A.,  b.  Ill.,  1845;  Ore.  1851;  d.  Salem,  Oct.  11,  1922. 

udge  John,  b.  Prince  Edward  Isl.,  1837;  Ore.  1859;  d.  Castle  Rock,  Wn.  Apr.  5,  1923. 
,  Mrs.  Sarah  Catherine  Hall,  b.  Ore.  1854;  d.  McMinnville,  Feb.  21,  1923. 

Mrs.  Mary  Munger,  b.  Ore.,  1841;  d.  Whitman,  Wn.,  Mar.  21,  1923. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Carnes,  b.  Ore.,  1854;  d.  Albany,  Feb.  28,  1923. 

Jrs.  Ella  Whitcomb,  b.  Ill.,  1835;  Ore.  1847;  d.  Portland,  May  1,  1922. 
e,  John  N.,  b.  Ky.,  1833;  Ore.  1853;  d.  South  Bend,  Wn.,  July  23,  1922. 

George,  b.,  N.  C.,  1832;  Ore.  1853;  d.  The  Dalles,  July  13,  1922. 

Monroe,  b.  Ore.,  1856;  d.  Albany,  Apr.  21,  1923. 

lien.  F.,  b.  Ill.,  1840;  Ore.  1853;  d.  Portland,  Sep.  16,  1922. 

Vm.  S.,  b.  Mo.,  1842;  Ore.  1849;  d.  Lebanon,  Mar.  8,  1923. 

Wm.  V.,  b.  Va.,  Feb.  14,  1835;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Tigard,  Jan.  5,  1923. 

James,  b.  1835;  Ore.  1851;  d.  Brownsville,  Aug.  14,  1922. 

rs.  Anna  Cooper,  b . ;  Ore.  1859 ;  d.  Portland,  Dec.  7,  1922. 

Isaac  E.,  b.  Tenn.,  1835;  Ore.  1847;  d.  Springfield,  Jan.  23,  1923. 

George  W.,  b.  1827;  Ore.  1852;  d.  Gresham,  Jan.  29,  1923. 
v,  John  Marion,  b.  Ore.,  1858;  d.  Rogue  River,  June  8,  1922. 

cott,  b.  Ore.,  1847;  d.  Albany,  Dec.  13,  1922. 

William,  b.  Ore.,  1849;  d.  McMinnville,  Mar.  8,  1923. 

)aniel  L.,  b.  Ore.,  1858;  d.  Woodburn,  Dec.  1,  1922. 

Wm.  W.,  b.  Ohio,  1835;  Ore.  1858;  d.  Baker,  Mar.  14,  1923. 

Mrs.  Catherine,  b.  Ill.,  1838;  Ore.  1848;  d.  Hillsboro,  May  8,  1923. 

.  Abraham,  b.  Iowa,  1843;  Ore.  1852;  d.  The  Dalles,  Mar.  16,  1923. 

1,  136. 
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Diary  of  Loren  B.  Hastings 

A  Pioneer  of  1847 

(Introductory  Note. — Mr.  Hastings  was  born  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Ver 
1819.  In  early  life  he  learned  how  to  manufacture  woolen  goods,  ar; 
went  to  Hancock  county,  Illinois,  where  he  followed  his  trade  for 
years.  While  there  he  married  Lucinda  Bingham,  a  native  of  Ca 
Vermont.  In  the  spring  of  1847,  having  decided  to  go  to  Oregon,  he 
from  La  Harpe,  Hancock  county,  on  April  27,  accompanied  by  his  w 
one  child,  and  arrived  at  Portland  December  23.  He  made  the  acqua 
of  Francis  W.  Pettygrove,  one  of  the  town  proprietors,  at  once,  bougl 
and  built  a  cabin.  His  first  work  was  that  of  supplying  volunteers  call 
service  to  end  the  Indian  uprising  growing  out  of  the  massacre  of  Dr. 
Whitman,  his  wife  and  twelve  others,  commonly  alluded  to  as  “Cayuse 
War,”  which  ended  in  the  summer  of  1848.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  h 
to  the  gold  mines  in  California  and  within  a  year  is  said  to  have  mat 
$10,000  in  mining  and  trading.  Returning  to  Portland  he  formed  a  parti 
with  Dr.  Dorsey  S.  Baker  in  mercantile  business.  Portland  was  incorpor 
the  winter  of  1850-51  by  an  act  of  the  territorial  legislature  and  the  fi 
election  occurred  on  April  7,  1851,  and  Mr.  Hastings  was  one  of  the  m 
of  the  first  city  council,  the  other  two  being  George  A.  Barnes  and  Th 
Robinson.  Not  being  fully  satisfied  with  the  conditions  around  P 
Mr.  Hastings  went  to  Puget  Sound  in  the  spring  of  1852,  and  located 
Townsend,  engaged  in  merchandising,  and  remained  there  the  remaii 
his  life,  dying  in  June,  1881,  universally  respected  by  all  who  knew  hi 
represented  Jefferson  county  in  the  territorial  legislature,  and  served  as 
of  the  peace,  sheriff,  probate  judge,  county  treasurer.  (Diary  was 
through  Captain  Thomas  Crang,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hast 
George  H.  Himes,  Secretary  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association.) 

April  23,  1847.  This  day  left  La  Harpe,  Hancock  county,  Illinois,  for 
Territory.  Camped  within  three  miles  of  Carthage.  The  day  was 
night  cool. 


April  24.  This  day  started  early,  overtook  my  company  one  mild 
Carthage,  camped  two  miles  from  Carthage  on  the  Quincy  road. 

April  25.  This  day,  Sunday,  no  feed  to  be  had;  one  of  my  oxen 
himself.  Camped  within  10  miles  of  Quincy. 

April  26.  This  day  moved  into  Quincy.  Camped  on  the  bank 
Mississippi  river. 

April  27.  This  day  crossed  the  river  into  Missouri. 
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iril28.  This  day  traveled  through  timber.  Crossed  the  two  Hobbies. 

one  of  my  wagons,  but  no  injury  done.  Camped  five  miles  from 
fra;  thundered  and  rained  most  of  the  night. 

jril29.  This  day  started  early,  crossed  North  river;  hard  to  get  feed  and 
ass.  Camped  eight  miles  west  of  Palmyra. 

tril  30.  This  day  traveled  up  hill  and  down,  all  timber,  no  feed  to  be  had. 
nakes  me  sick  of  slave  labor;  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  there  is  any  quantity 
n,  but  in  Missouri  no  corn  to  be  found.  We  stopped  to  graze  about  noon; 
few  Buckeye  trees;  one  of  the  companies’  cows  took  sick,  the  owner 
tit  she  was  Buckeyed.  We  hitched  up  and  drove  on,  camped  and  bought 

y  1.  This  morning  cool,  came  to  prairies,  camped  this  night  on  prairie; 
;  poor. 

y2.  This  day  cool;  crossed  Salt  river,  camped  on  prairie.  The  3rd  also 
in  prairie. 

i\  4.  This  day  cool,  road  very  bad;  prairie  and  timber  up  hill  and  down; 
d  in  timber. 

ty 5.  This  day  came  back  one  mile  to  take  another  road;  moved  three 
one  of  the  company  broke  the  axletree  of  his  wagon,  then  camped,  the 
in  worked. 

iyG.  This  day  the  new  axletree  being  made,  we  hunted  for  horses  until 
rossed  Grand  Churron  river  and  camped  on  the  bottom, 
jy  7.  This  day  traveled  on  a  ridge,  killed  a  deer  at  noon.  This  part  of 
iri  is  timber  and  prairie  and  the  land  very  rolling.  Camped  on  the  ridge, 
y  8-9-10.  Nothing  occurred  of  note, 
y  11.  Crossed  Grand  river, 
y  12-13-14-15.  Nothing  to  note. 

y  16.  This  day,  Sunday,  crossed  Platt  river  and  a  river  called  One 
ed  and  Two.  We  overtook  15  more  Oregon  wagons;  now  we  have  23 

s  in  all. 

y  17.  This  day  arrived  at  St.  Joseph  on  the  Missouri  river.  This  place 
dependence  are  the  two  great  starting  points  to  Oregon, 
y  18.  This  day  crossed  the  Missouri  river  into  the  Indian  Territory, 
few  Indians,  traveled  six  miles  through  a  thick  woods  and  camped  at 
ge  of  the  prairie  on  an  old  French  improvement  now  in  ruins.  Good  grass. 
y  19.  This  day  it  being  understood  by  the  company  that  they  would  wait 
i  to  return,  I  went  back  to  St.  Joseph  to  mail  letters  for  myself  and 
,  and  to  see  if  I  could  find  my  father-in-law,  and  hurry  up  Oregon 
s  that  we  might  have  a  company  large  enough  to  travel  through  the 
e  nation.  But  when  I  arrived  at  St.  Joseph  I  did  not  find  many  Oregon 
s,  so  I  went  back  to  One  Hundred  and  Two  river  and  found  18  wagons 
bound.  I  camped  with  them. 

/  20.  Told  the  Oregon  wagons  to  hurry  on  that  my  company  was  waiting, 
ned  to  St.  Joseph  and  learned  that  my  company  contrary  to  our  under- 
ig  had  moved  on  12  miles  more.  I  now  was  18  miles  from  my  wagons, 
i  not  more  than  two  hours  high  and  nothing  but  a  little  Indian  pony  to 
The  only  inhabitants  were  Black  Hawk’s  tribe  of  Indians.  I  was  very 
rossed  the  river  and  applied  the  brush  to  my  Indian  pony.  After  the 
ix  miles  the  prairie  was  very  rolling  like  the  waves  of  the  sea;  some 
.  I  overtook  my  company  after  dark,  gave  them  short  words.  They 
election  for  captain  this  night.  Being  out  of  humor  I  remained  in  my 
i  id  not  attend  the  election,  nevertheless  I  received  several  votes  for 
i  although  I  did  not  aspire  to  such  honor.  Mr.  White,  a  Methodist 
er,  was  elected. 

7  21.  This  day  traveled  across  rolling  prairie  with  here  and  there  a 
or  lone  tree;  found  water  and  timber  on  the  left  and  camped.  On 
l  the  United  States  for  this  long  journey  of  over  two  thousand  miles, 
ects  consisted  of  two  wagons,  seven  yoke  of  oxen,  two  cows  yoked  up 
;  )rking  in  the  team,  one  very  lazy  driver  by  the  name  of  Marshall  Martin, 

S  and  little  boy  13  months  old,  part  of  an  Indian  ponv,  clothing,  provisions, 
i  tc. 
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May  22.  This  day  traveled  until  noon,  then  divided  the  company  in 
sections  and  elected  four  sergeants,  and  elected  me  secretary.  A  wed« 
camp  this  night  and  a  very  tall  spree;  we  put  the  married  couple  to  bn: 
wagon  and  then  hauled  the  wagon  over  the  prairie  through  the  brush, 
the  wagon  was  under  good  headway  down  the  hills  we  would  drop  logs 
the  wheels;  we  called  this  “rocking  them  to  sleep.” 

May  23.  This  day,  Sunday,  prairie  more  level,  less  timber,  rained  alji 

May  24.  This  day  rained,  suffered  with  cold. 

May  25.  This  day  started  late,  moved  about  six  miles,  came  to  a  ci 
high  we  could  not  cross;  camped;  the  women  to  wash  and  the  men  to  e: 
their  provisions. 

May  26.  This  day  forded  the  creek,  overtook  some  more  wagons  thi 
left  a  head  company,  turned  over  one  wagon  crossing  a  creek. 

May  28.  This  day  crossed  a  river  about  50  yards  wide,  supposed  to  fc! 
river.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  saw  a  grave  of  a  child  that  died: 
days  before;  we  soon  struck  the  Independence  road;  the  land  veryj; 
little  timber. 

May  29.  This  day  as  before  crossed  a  beautiful  prairie  and  through 
grove.  There  is  no  variety  of  scenery  here,  it  is  one  thing  over  am 
If  I  could  see  a  big  rock  or  a  buffalo  I  should  think  I  had  company 
there  is  now,  or  there  has  been,  plenty  of  game  here,  for  we  see  ma 
horns  of  prodigious  size,  4  or  5  feet  or  more.  Camped  on  the  Cannon  Ball 

May  30.  This  day,  Sunday,  rained  all  day;  did  not  travel;  some  of  th 
went  down  the  creek  and  struck  Big  Blue. 

May  31.  This  day  as  before,  crossed  a  creek;  saw  another  new 
Camped. 

June  1.  This  day  as  before.  The  soil  more  sandy.  Saw  buffalo  hea| 
bones;  one  of  the  company  turned  over  his  wagon,  but  did  no  hurt 
sopping  his  children  with  buttermilk. 

June  2.  This  day  struck  Big  Blue  river;  traveled  up  the  river  on  the 
side;  saw  the  grave  of  a  young  man  that  was  buried  the  day  beforeji 
sandy,  feed  not  so  good,  camped  on  Big  Blue. 

June  3.  This  day  followed  up  the  river,  saw  more  signs  of  buffalo 
have  now  about  40  wagons,  health  good. 

June  4.  This  day  followed  the  river  part  of  the  day,  then  left  the  rfv 
traveled  more  north;  saw  more  signs  of  buffalo;  camped  on  a  sand 
little  water  and  poor  grass. 

June  5.  This  day  crossed  the  heights  of  the  land  between  Blue  am 
rivers;  saw  antelope  and  three  buffaloes.  Camped  on  Platt.  This  n 
was  roused  by  a  great  cry  from  the  guards  that  the  Pawnee  Indians 
driving  away  our  cattle.  My  wife  took  the  white-eyed  fits.  I  gatheri 
double  barrel  shotgun  and  broke  for  the  noise  of  the  cow  bells,  but 
we  could  find  the  cattle  the  bells  stopped,  therefore  we  found  but  ver 
cattle  and  less  Indians  as  the  night  was  very  dark.  But  we  learned  the 
of  the  alarm — one  old  cow,  not  being  very  virtuous  and  less  modes 
produced  some  excitement  among  the  oxen  and  bulls.  The  next  morm 
the  presence  of  the  whole  company  I  asked  the  Captain  which  wou 
most  appropriate  name  for  this  battle,  to  call  it  the  Battle  of  the  Cow-p 
the  Battle  of  the  Bull-pens. 

June  7.  This  day  rain.  Two  men  came  back  from  a  company  ahead|« 
wagons  for  a  doctor.  A  man  in  20  wagons  company  very  sick.  Moved 
miles  to  the  company  ahead.  The  sick  man  died  a  few  minutes  aft! 
arrived.  Camped  on  a  creek  near  this  river. 

June  8.  This  day  laid  up  and  washed;  the  other  company  buried  thei: 
in  the  afternoon.  Moved  on  about  eight  miles. 

June  9.  This  day  traveled  again.  Camped  one  and  one-half  miles  belt 
20  wagon  company. 

June  10.  This  morning  a  group  of  Pawnee  Indians  came  to  our  cam 
gave  them  a  breakfast.  They  went  out  on  the  prairie  and  tried  to  ste 
horses  before  our  eyes.  We  took  our  guns  and  chased  them  away.  The  III 
went  to  the  20  wagon  company  and  tried  to  steal  their  horses  also. 
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iinged  a  few  shots,  but  the  Indians  fled,  no  person  hurt.  The  Indians  then 
1  two  men  of  the  20  wagon  company  out  two  or  three  miles  from  camp 
mg.  They  robbed  them  of  their  rifles  and  all  of  their  clothing  and  sent 
i  into  camp  naked — several  men  mounted  horses  and  went  in  pursuit  of 
ndians,  but  could  not  catch  them.  Camped  together, 
ine  11.  This  day  traveled  in  company  with  the  20  wagons  (timber  scarce), 
iied  together. 

ine  12.  This  day  traveled  with  the  20  wagons  until  noon,  then  they  went 
l  and  joined  28  wagons  that  we  overtook  today. 

inel3.  Sunday  (traveled).  The  bluffs  to  the  left  rose  very  high;  camped 
miles  from  the  bluffs,  but  it  did  not  look  more  than  one-half  mile,  the  air 
iclear.  Some  boys  and  girls  went  to  the  bluffs  a  little  before  sunset,  but 
lot  return  until  after  dark;  some  other  boys  put  on  blankets,  went  around 
gave  an  Indian  whoop  and  ran  them  into  camp  badly  frightened.  We 
isigns  of  Indians,  put  out  our  guard;  before  9:00  o’clock  some  of  the 
is  shot  at  what  they  supposed  to  be  an  Indian.  After  all  our  caution  this 
,  the  Indians  crept  into  our  camp  and  cut  two  horses  loose  and  rode 
!  off.  The  Pawnee  Indians  are  the  greatest  thieves  I  ever  saw — the  best 
1  think  to  civilize  or  Christianize  Indians  is  with  powder  and  lead,  and 
s  the  way  we  shall  do  hereafter. 

ine  14.  This  day  traveled  up  the  river,  no  wood,  but  willows,  high  bluffs 
ie  left. 

ine  15.  This  day  as  before  land  sandy,  some  of  the  cattle  have  sore  feet; 
ted  at  the  crossing  of  south  fork,  the  other  company  camped  on  the  other 
bf  the  river. 

ine  16.  This  morning  one  of  my  cows  sick.  Crossed  to  the  north  side  of 
liver.  The  river  about  one-half  mile  wide,  two  feet  deep,  sand  bottom; 
ked  my  sick  cow  and  left  her  behind;  traveled  up  river, 
ine  17.  This  day  moved  up  tjie  river — killed  a  deer  at  noon;  before  night 
tie  river  about  four  miles  and  camped  on  prairie;  no  wood  but  buffalo 
ire.  We  had  burnt  buffalo  manure  for  several  nights  before;  it  is  inter- 
?  to  see  the  women  picking  up  buffalo  chips  as  they  call  it.  Killed  a 
lo;  good  meat. 

ine  18.  This  day  struck  the  North  Platt,  the  bluffs  on  the  south  rough 
rocky,  cedars  growing  on  them.  Passed  the  20  wagon  company  and 
ted  near  them.  Some  ash  wood. 

ine  19.  This  day  moved  up  the  river;  road  sandy;  my  cattles’  feet  sore; 
♦3d  in  river. 

ine  20.  Sunday.  Last  night  the  company  did  not  intend  to  move  today, 
ne  captain,  learning  that  the  women  would  work  on  Sunday,  persuaded 
Ompany  to  move.  A  few  wagons  and  myself  would  not  move,  intending 
n  the  20  wagon  company  that  had  laid  up  this  day  one  mile  below  us. 
fbrought  some  short  words  between  the  captain  and  myself,  but  the 
in,  agreeing  to  stop  and  wash  and  doctor  our  cattles’  feet  at  the  first  good 
:  for  wood  and  water,  I  concluded  to  move,  but  did  not  start  until  my 
any  had  gone  about  one  and  one-half  miles,  but  the  other  wagons  would 
a.  When  my  two  wagons  had  traveled  about  one  and  one-half  miles  I 
net  by  the  captain  who  told  me  that  the  company  ahead  had  had  a  fight 
he  Indians  and  killed  one  Indian.  I  thought  he  meant  our  own  company, 
■aptain  then  rode  back  and  scared  up  the  other  wagons.  Believing  if 
ndians  had  retreated  to  the  bluffs  and  should  see  my  two  wagons  alone 
Ihey  would  visit  us  with  a  vengeance,  I  loaded  all  of  my  guns  and  kept 
1  lookout,  my  driver  and  myself  intending  if  the  Indians  did  attempt  to 
lach  us  to  give  them  bullets  and  buckshot.  My  wife  saw  more  bloody 
is  this  day,  or  thought  she  did  than  she  ever  saw  before  or  ever  will  see. 
ilied  the  whip  to  my  cattle  and  at  noon  overtook  my  company.  I  now 
id  the  particulars  of  the  great  battle,  which  was  as  follows:  Near  the 
In  the  limbs  of  a  scrubby  lone  tree  was  the  dead  body  of  an  Indian  with 
>ws  and  arrows,  buffalo  skin  and  blankets  around  him,  according  to  the 
:n  of  most  Indian  tribes  with  their  dead.  A  man  from  our  company  had 
lahead  and  saw  a  man  from  a  company  about  three  miles  ahead  of  us. 
iian  wishing  to  make  us  believe  that  they  were  great  braves,  told  our  man 
ley  had  killed  the  said  Indian.  Our  man  returned  and  told  our  company 
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that  the  company  ahead  had  killed  an  Indian  and  added  the  battle  to  it. 
captain,  who  was  a  better  preacher  than  warrior,  came  back  to  get  all  < 
wagons  together  so  we  could  defend  ourselves.  I  call  this  battle  the 
of  the  Dead  Indian  in  a  Tree.  All  camped  together. 

June  21.  This  day  traveled  until  noon  and  camped  on  a  creek  and  wi 
some  of  my  cattle  lame.  A  few  wagons  from  two  companies  camped  wi 

June  22.  This  day  a  new  company  formed  called  the  Slow  compan 
then  ran  ahead;  after  two  miles  travel  came  in  sight  of  Chimney  rock,  supji 
it  was  about  eight  miles  distant;  traveled  until  night,  about  12  miles.  Chii 
rock  then  appeared  as  far  as  when  we  first  saw  it.  Some  cattle  lame. 

June  23.  This  day  traveled  about  18  or  20  miles  and  camped  at  Chijt  j 
rock.  It  is  something  of  a  curiosity.  It  is  a  block  of  soap  stone  rock  sta|J 
at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  about  200  feet  high.  I  looks  like  an  old  sta 
chimney  after  the  house  has  been  burned.  This  is  a  strange  land. 

June  24.  This  day  left  the  river  and  traveled  to  the  left  of  Scotts  b 
camped  in  Scotts  Bluffs  valley;  no  water,  no  grass;  this  night  the  wind 
a  hurricane. 

June  25.  The  new  company  had  separated  and  some  had  gone  befori1 
some  behind  us.  A  wagon  ran  over  a  man  in  the  rear  company.  This 
wagon  ran  over  an  awkward  boy  in  our  company.  Moved  two  mile 
crossed  a  spring  run,  very  hot  at  noon;  one  man  sick  and  fainted.  Can 
horse  creek  near  the  river  and  camped,  good  grass.  We  here  learned# 
Captain  Whitcomb’s  company  was  four  miles  ahead.  They  had  stopped 
some  blacksmithing  two  days;  six  or  eight  of  their  oxen  had  died; 
remarkable. 


June  26.  This  day  two  Sioux  Indians  and  their  wives  came  to  our  c 
they  appeared  much  better  than  the  Pawnees. 

June  27.  This  day,  Sunday,  camp  eight  miles  of  Ft.  Larramie. 

June  28.  This  day  came  about  five  miles;  met  a  group  of  Sioux  In 
with  a  United  States  flag.  They  were  very  friendly.  The  old  chief  mn 
speech  wishing  us  to  give  them  some  powder  and  lead  and  something  t( 
We  gave  them  some  and  went  to  the  Fort.  Fort  Larramie  is  situated  o 
west  side  of  the  Larramie  river  on  the  south  side  of  Platt  river.  It  be 
to  the  American  Fur  company.  It  is  built  of  unburned  bricks  and  wood, 
old  Sioux  chief  (Whirlwind)  met  us  here  as  the  other  chief  did  before, 
gave  them  food  and  traded  with  them. 

June  29.  This  morning  two  calves  were  shot  with  arrows.  Moved  ( 
miles  and  camped.  Little  grass  and  no  water  within  one  mile. 

June  30.  This  day  moved  on  four  miles  and  camped  on  a  sand  creek; 
grass. 

July  1.  Washed  this  day. 

July  2.  This  day  moved,  commenced  going  over  the  Black  Hills,  campc 
a  creek  at  a  big  spring. 

July  3.  This  day  moved  as  before  up  hill  and  down;  camped  neaitu 
Redbanks. 


July  4.  This  day,  Sunday,  traveled  across  the  Redbanks;  the  Red  dust 
all  over  us;  camped  on  a  beautiful  creek. 

July  5.  This  day  up  hill  and  down;  no  timber  except  near  the  stre 
Met  seven  men  packing  back  to  the  U.  S.;  came  to  Platt  river  and  camped* 

July  6.  This  day  broke  down  one  wagon;  traveled  on  about  five  miles: 
creek;  found  three  wagons  and  the  men  blacksmithing.  Camped  and  we 
repairing  wagons. 

July  7.  This  day  I  intended  to  travel,  but  a  bull  buffalo  came  d 
to  our  cattle;  we  gave  him  battle,  the  buffalo  being  good  in  a  retreat,  r 
his  escape.  The  company  repaired  wagons  and  washed. 

July  8.  This  day  moved  on  again;  windy  and  dusty;  traveled  abou 
miles.  Camped  on  Platt.  A  man  in  a  company  near  us  this  night  shl 
catamount. 


July  9.  This  day  arrived  at  the  Mormon  ferry  and  blacksmith  shop;  tl 
wagon  (Captain  Bonsers  Co.  as  it  is  called)  had  gone  ahead,  but  we  f< 
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here;  my  company  (called  Captain  White’s  Co.)  went  ahead;  myself 
some  others  remained  with  Captain  Bonsers  Co.  to  set  our  wagon  tires,  etc. 
ly  10.  This  day  the  Mormons  set  my  wagon  tire;  the  boys  killed  a 
do. 

dy  11.  This  day,  Sunday,  intended  to  move,  but  some  of  our  cattle  were 
is.  Mr.  Taylor  and  myself  went  out  on  mules  to  hunt  our  cattle;  we  saw 
[1  buffalo;  we  gave  chase,  when  under  good  headway  my  mule  fell  down, 
ned  a  somersault  over  his  head  and  he  turned  a  somersault  after  me. 
n  the  mule  and  myself  had  gained  our  perpendicular,  I  saw  the  buffalo 
(ding  far  over  to  the  bluffs  and  Mr.  Taylor  close  at  the  end  of  his  back, 
e  up  the  chase  and  on  my  return  to  camp  found  the  cattle.  Six  wagons 
up  to  the  ford  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  crossed  over  and  camped, 
lormons  ferried  over  the  balance  at  the  shop  and  we  moved  up  on  the 
i  side  of  the  river  and  camped  three  miles  below  the  other  wagons, 
lily  12.  This  day  overtook  the  six  wagons  in  the  morning  and  left  Platt 
Sweetwater  river;  traveled  about  15  miles  and  camped  at  some  spring. 
Baum  (my  driver)  and  others  killed  a  buffalo  (the  meat  is  very  good), 
hilly  and  sandy. 

ly  13.  This  day  moved  as  yesterday  about  17  miles;  camped  below  willow 

lily  14.  This  day  passed  the  willow  spring,  passed  over  the  height  of  the 
between  Platt  and  Sweetwater,  came  to  a  creek,  went  down  the  creek 
amped;  good  grass. 

ily  15.  This  day  arrived  at  Sweetwater  in  the  morning,  met  13  men 
ining  from  Oregon.  Some  of  them  homesick.  We  ate  our  dinner  at 
|>endence  rock.  This  rock  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  near 
e  the  road  first  strikes  the  river.  The  rock  is  about  one-half  mile  long,  200 
0  feet  high  of  an  oval  shape.  A  great  many  names  and  dates  are  written 
le  sides  of  this  rock.  In  the  afternoon  we  moved  up  the  river  and 
ed  at  Devils  Gate.  This  pass  of  Sweetwater  through  the  rocks  (called 
>evils  Gate)  is  a  greater  curiosity  than  Independence  rock.  The  water 
ut  a  passage  through  a  ledge  of  rock  forty  rods  at  the  base.  About  100 
ligh,  perpendicular  on  both  sides. 

ly  16.  This  day  moved  about  12  miles,  camped  on  S.  Rained  in  afternoon, 
ly  17.  This  day  met  a  returning  company  from  Oregon.  In  the  company 
i  man  and  his  wife  and  family.  They  were  going  back  to  Adams  county, 
is.  The  woman  rode  with  one  foot  on  the  one  side  of  her  pony  and  the 
foot  on  the  other  side.  This  is  the  greatest  curiosity  I  have  seen  yet,  it 
s  everything  else  into  the  shade.  Camped  on  the  south  side  of  S.,  four 
ns  from  Shucks  &  Whites  company  camped  on  the  north, 
ly  18.  This  day,  Sunday,  the  four  wagons  joined  our  company.  Met 
er  returning  company  from  Oregon.  In  the  company  was  a  missionary 
lad  been  in  Oregon  seven  years  and  his  family  with  him.  His  ladies  rode 
he  ladies  we  met  yesterday  (that  is,  astride).  A  little  child  not  old 
h  to  talk  was  lashed  on  to  a  pony  and  they  drove  the  pony  before  them. 

Iyl9.  This  day  four  wagons  ran  ahead.  We  crossed  the  17  mile  level 
imped  on  S. 

ly  20.  This  day  in  the  morning  very  cool;  we  have  seen  snow  on  the 
tains  for  several  days.  The  nights  here  are  very  cool.  This  has  been 
leasantest  summer  I  ever  experienced.  Met  today  a  company  from 
§  rnia.  There  is  no  romance  in  reality,  the  winding  valley  of  Sweetwater 
lied  in  on  the  north  side  by  one  chain  of  bare  rock  mountains;  the 
tains  are  broken  on  the  south  side  by  plains  of  wild  sage,  but  the 
ains  rise  in  the  distance  and  on  the  north  side  of  their  summits  are 
of  perpetual  snow.  No  timber,  but  a  little  brush  on  the  streams. 
y21.  This  day  left  S.  W.,  traveled  about  10  miles  over  a  very  rocky 
l]  camped  on  a  fork  of  S.  W.;  here  we  saw  saleratus  on  the  ground  at  the 
if  small  ponds.  Of  the  four  wagons  that  joined  us  on  the  18th  was 
riggs,  brother  to  the  present  governor  of  Iowa.  His  wife  and  four 
en. 

iy  22.  This  day  crossed  another  fork  of  Sweetwater;  there  being  two 
here,  part  of  our  company  took  one  road  and  part  took  the  other.  The 
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company  I  was  in  traveled  about  six  miles,  came  to  the  same  fork  of 
water,  found  feed  and  grass  and  camped;  the  other  part  of  our  com: 
came  to  the  fork  one  and  one-half  miles  above  us,  saw  an  old  sick  squaw* 
was  afraid  to  camp  there,  came  back  to  us  very  mad  at  the  captain, 
part  of  the  country  this  side  of  Fort  Larramie  is  roamed  only  by  the  ( 
Indians,  who  are  considered  very  dangerous  to  a  small  company. 

July  23.  This  day  my  company  went  ahead;  we  crossed  the  dividing 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  land  where  the  road  goes 
level  I  could  not  tell  when  I  was  on  the  highest  spot.  To  the  right  cou!n 
seen  the  Rocky  mountains  covered  with  snow,  to  the  left  could  be  seen  a: 
high  bluffs.  We  passed  the  Pacific  springs  and  camped  on  a  sandy  ci< 
little  grass. 

July  24.  This  day  met  a  few  U.  S.  troops  under  command  of  Gem 
Kerney  and  Freemont  from  California.  Did  not  see  K.  and  F.  as  they' 
taken  a  near  cut  off.  Came  to  the  forks  of  the  road;  the  right  hand  is  Gfi 
woods  cut  off,  the  left  goes  by  Ft.  Bridger.  We  took  the  left,  came  £ 
ten  miles,  crossed  little  sandy  creek.  These  waters  all  run  southwest 
empty  into  the  Colorado.  Camped  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek;  rained. 

July  25.  This  day  very  pleasant.  Davis’  horse  gave  out  and  died. . 
have  seen  several  cattle  dead  and  given  out  and  property  also  thrown 
We  crossed  big  Sandy,  traveled  down  B.  S.  about  seven  miles  and  car 
on  the  west  side. 

July  26.  This  day  ate  our  dinner  on  B.  S.,  traveled  to  Green  river i 
camped.  The  last  six  wagons  that  left  us  mad  had  crossed  the  riven 
camped  on  the  west  side;  they  had  turned  over  one  wagon  in  the  river. 

July  27.  This  day  forded  Green  river,  turned  over  one  of  our  wagons: 
the  river  also;  no  harm  done.  All  of  the  women  but  my  wife  went  dowi: 
river  and  crossed  on  a  raft.  Traveled  down  the  river  four  miles  and  can] 
another  company  camped  near. 

July  28.  This  day  moved  about  20  miles  to  Blacks  fork,  camped  or 
east  side. 


July  29.  This  day  traveled  up  B.  fork  four  miles,  crossed  Ham’s  fork; 
crossed  B.  fork,  camped  on  B  fork. 

July  30.  This  day  moved  up  Blacks  fork  eight  or  ten  miles  of  Ft.  Br 
and  camped. 

July  31.  This  day  came  to  Ft.  Bridger.  Mr.  Bridger  met  us  one  mile 
the  fort,  appeared  very  kind  and  treated  us  like  a  gentleman;  camped, 
buildings  that  constitute  the  fort  are  two  double  log  cabins;  one  is  used 
trading  house  and  the  other  for  a  drilling  house.  He  has  a  very  high 
for  his  horses.  The  Fort  is  situated  on  the  head  waters  of  Blacks  foi 
Green  river  in  a  valley  four  or  five  miles  wide  covered  with  thick  s 
The  mountains  on  the  south  and  west  are  covered  with  snow.  This  Fori  [ 
few  miles  across  the  line  into  California.  This  Fort  is  connected  witl 
American  Fur  Co.,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bridger  and  Brown, 
have  in  their  employ  some  fifteen  or  twenty  hands,  mostly  Canadian  Fr< 
Captain  Bridger  and  some  others  have  Indian  women  for  their  wives 
night  having  a  fiddle  and  fiddler,  we  went  up  with  our  wives  to  the  Fori 
danced  until  2  o’clock.  I  showed  Bridger’s  wife  and  other  squaws  ho: 
dance  U.  S.  dances.  There  was  some  wild  romance  in  this. 

August  1.  This  day,  Sunday,  met  some  Snake  Indians;  came  to  Little  Mi 
Camped. 


August  2.  This  day  moved  to  Big  Muddy  creek  and  camped;  nights 
cool. 


August  3.  This  day  moved  about  10  miles,  camped  on  Big  Muddy  this  n 
cool;  nothing  for  fire  except  willow  brush  and  sage. 

August  4.  This  day  moved  eight  miles  and  camped  below  some  big  spr 
good  feed;  a  heavy  frost  this  night;  one  company  passed  us. 


August  5.  This  day  traveled  over  the  mountain  that  divides  Green 
from  Bear  river.  We  saw  a  ravine  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  a  little  p( 
timber  and  some  good  soil.  This  is  the  highest  ground  we  have  beer 
Camped  at  a  spring  in  Bear  river  valley. 
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August  6.  This  day  moved  to  Bear  river  about  eight  miles  camped  and 
shed;  good  feed. 

August  7.  This  day  moved  down  the  river  about  16  miles.  The  river 
tom  here  is  about  one  mile  wide  on  each  side  and  a  perfect  field  of  grass; 
soil  is  loam  and  sand.  If  the  climate  were  good,  any  kind  of  product 
iuld  grow  here.  A  Snake  Indian  met  us  at  noon  and  traveled  back  with  us, 
iped  on  the  bank  of  the  B.  river  up  to  our  eyes  in  grass.  Whites,  Indians 
l  half  breeds  came  to  our  camp  to  trade. 

August  8.  Sunday,  moved  about  10  miles;  commenced  raining;  left  the 
ir  road  and  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  between  two  ruins;  found 
Id  grass.  Myself  and  others  went  up  on  the  mountain;  was  much  disap- 
tnted  in  the  distance.  Flax  in  this  valley  growing  spontaneous.  Here  are 
leral  white  men  with  Indian  women  for  wives  traveling  from  valley  to 
iley  trading  with  the  Indians.  The  second  day  after  we  came  to  Bear 
ir  we  crossed  a  creek  when  it  came  out  of  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
untain,  large  enough  to  carry  a  mill,  the  waters  not  cold. 

August  9.  This  day  crossed  Thomas  fork  of  Bear  river  and  Bear  river 

I  tain.  The  old  Englishman  who  was  loaded  with  the  mill  stones,  etc., 
lot  the  team  nor  ability  to  get  up  the  mountain.  We  have  hitched  on  our 
and  hauled  him  out  of  mud  holes  and  across  rivers,  but  he  has  exhibited 
atitude  nor  thanks.  Therefore  no  person  saw  him  this  day  and  he  was 
:uck  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain. 

igust  10.  This  morning  the  old  Englishman  came  over  the  mountain  to 
search  of  some  of  his  oxen.  He  informed  us  that  he  had  chained  all  of 
ittle  to  the  wagon  all  night  and  built  fires  near  them  to  drive  away  the 
aitoes;  nevertheless  three  of  his  cattle  had  got  loose  and  come  over  to 
imp  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain.  We  moved  this  day  about  10  miles 
amped  on  a  creek.  Before  night  the  old  Englishman  rolled  up  in  sight 
i  camped.  Here  were  the  greatest  fields  of  red  top  grass  I  ever  saw.  The 
here  is  very  rich;  dandelions,  strawberries  and  flax  grow  here,  but  no 
per  except  willow.  A  lady  (Mrs.  Tibbetts)  sick  with  the  lung  fever. 

August  11.  This  day  moved  about  six  miles.  Mrs.  Tibbetts  being  very  sick, 
camped  at  a  cold  spring.  A  French  trader  wagon  met  us  here  and  camped, 
of  our  company  went  back  to  see  the  old  Englishman  and  he  was  stuck 
the  mud. 

August  12.  This  day  the  sick  woman  being  a  little  better,  we  moved  about 
miles  and  camped  on  Bear  river.  Before  night  the  old  Englishman  rolled 
lind  camped  with  us;  he  looked  like  the  breaking  up  of  a  hard  winter. 
(August  13.  This  day  came  to  the  soda  springs.  At  noon  took  dinner  there, 
y  are  great  curiosities.  In  the  afternoon  we  moved  past  a  cedar  grove 
*  camped  near  the  river.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  springs  and  a 
it  many  more  fountains  that  have  dried  up.  Some  of  these  springs  come 
of  the  top  of  a  mound  of  solid  rock  by  the  water  turning  into  stone  when 
d  by  the  sun.  The  water  has  tart  or  beer  taste,  which  gives  them  the 
e  of  Beer  springs.  Here,  too,  is  volcanic  rock,  the  first  that  we  have  seen, 
luigust  14.  This  day  moved  down  the  river  about  three  miles,  then  turned 
i  e  to  the  north  up  a  wide  valley  to  do  justice  to  Bear  river  valley  before 
ing  it.  I  must  say  that  there  are  more  remarkable  things  in  this  valley 
!  i  any  other  valley  we  have  traveled  in.  This  river  enters  into  the  Big 
lake,  which  has  no  outlet;  the  shore  is  crusted  with  the  white  salt.  I 
ced  that  the  ground  at  the  Soda  springs  sounded  when  we  walked  on  it, 
j ?  it  were  hollow.  I  have  seen  here  a  strong  soda  spring  come  out  of  the 
ind  and  in  less  than  two  rods  a  clear  water  spring,  holding  in  its  waters 
y  deep  volcanic  sink  holes.  The  cinder  rocks  and  general  appearance  of 
1  place  prove  to  a  certainty  that  this  country  has  some  day  been  thrown 
Random  by  volcanic  action.  Passed  also  this  day  what  is  called  the  poison 
lj  tigs  and  camped  on  a  creek. 

oigust  15.  Sunday,  traveled  up  the  valley  about  16  miles,  passed  old  Indian 
bps,  etc.  We  took  the  new  right  hand  road  and  camped  on  a  small  creek; 
l  l  grass  and  water.  One  thing  I  had  forgotten  to  relate,  the  day  after  we 
j1  sed  Bear  river  mountain  (the  10th)  the  horseflies  came  in  such  swarms 
‘  it  appeared  as  if  they  would  eat  up  our  cattle  and  ourselves;  also  our 
S  e  being  mad  on  account  of  the  flies,  when  we  left  the  road  to  camp,  our 
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loose  cattle  being  behind  raised  a  run  and  frightened  our  oxen  and  away  \ 
eight  wagons  full  bolt.  I  expected  to  see  one  dozen  or  more  killed.  It 
a  weird  noise  and  sight — wagons  rattling,  women  and  children  squalling, 
running,  Whoa !  A  Dutch  woman  who  rode  in  a  one-horse  wagon  having  , 
load,  outran  the  balance.  She  passed  standing  up  in  her  wagon,  holding  on  « 
the  bows,  with  her  hair  sticking  out  straight  behind,  screaming  at  the  to  jj 
her  voice,  “For  Dod  sake  stop  mine  wagon.”  Two  wagons  being  ah! 
stopped  the  runaway  wagons  as  they  came  up;  no  harm  done,  except  ontj:  j 
leg  broken. 

August  16.  This  day  moved  up  the  creek.  Before  noon  we  met  two 
from  a  company  ahead;  they  showed  us  a  near  cut  through  the  mountai 
Lewis  or  Snake  river;  they  told  us  that  they  had  had  two  runaways  one 
the  last  time  they  ran  down  the  mountain  and  broke  one  ox’s  neck.  We  1 
the  cutoff  and  moved  over  the  mountain  and  camped  at  a  spring  in  the  L( 
or  Snake  river  valley.  One  of  the  old  Englishman’s  bulls  died  here, 
charged  it  to  hard  labor  and  dust.  Here  was  good  grass. 

August  17.  This  day  moved  about  10  miles  and  camped  on  a  large  cr 

caught  some  trout.  The  dust  this  day  was  almost  insufferable.  Abou 

o’clock  this  night  two  men  came  to  our  camp  who  had  lost  their  comp 
They  had  left  to  hunt. 

August  18.  This  day  moved  down  the  creek,  came  to  a  sandy  plain;  cro: 
the  sandy  plain  down  to  the  river  bottom  and  camped  within  four  or 
miles  of  Ft.  Hall.  Saw  a  few  squaws  on  ponies. 

August  19.  This  day  came  to  Ft.  Hall.  Ft.  Hall  is  owned  by  the  Eng 
Hudson  Bay  Co.  It  is  built  of  timber  and  unburned  clay  and  situated  near 
Snake  river.  There  are  some  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Ft.  Hall,  but  not  eno 
to  support  a  general  settlement;  there  is  much  barren  land.  We  moved 
the  Fort  about  10  miles  and  camped  on  a  small  river  (named  Unkawa). 

August  20.  This  day  in  the  morning  two  Indians  came  to  our  camp 

sold  us  some  fish.  The  old  Englishman  could  not  find  two  of  his  cattle, 

left  him  and  crossed  the  river,  passed  four  wagons,  moved  about  12  mi 
Nothing  but  a  cloud  of  dust.  We  camped  at  a  spring  near  S.  river  at  the 
of  the  bluff  (good  grass). 

August  21.  This  day  moved  through  dust  knee  deep;  camped  on  Lewis  ri 
The  first  division  of  the  Oskalusy  company  camped  near  us;  poor  grass. 

August  22.  Sunday,  traveled  in  dust  about  10  miles,  camped  on  S.  ri 
two  divisions  of  the  Oskalusy  company  camped  near  us;  grass  very  poor. 

August  23.  This  day  at  noon  the  road  left  the  river.  Moved,  10  miles 
on  Baft  creek.  Some  feed.  A  camp  above  us. 

August  24.  This  morning  learned  that  Commodore  Stocke  was  cam 
above  us.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Doctor  Choat.  Traveled  today  20  miles: 
Swamp  creek;  plenty  of  cake  and  feed. 

August  25.  Laid  up  today  and  washed. 

August  26.  Traveled  about  12  miles  today  and  camped  on  a  small  ci 
near  the  river. 

August  27.  This  day  appeared  like  rain,  moved  about  10  miles  and  cam 
on  Goose  creek. 


August  28.  Dust,  sage,  etc.,  traveled  until  dark  20  miles;  11  more  wag 
camped  with  us  that  overtook  us  yesterday. 

August  29.  Laid  up;  good  feed  two  miles  above,  but  the  11  wagons  mo 
on  today. 

August  30.  Traveled  today.  Mr.  Porter,  a  man  out  of  the  11  wagons, 
his  things  in  my  wagon  to  go  through  with  me.  Moved  today  12  miles 
overtook  the  11  wagon  comnanv  on  Rock  creek  and  camped  with  them;  g 
grass  here  and  plenty  trout  in  this  creek. 

August  31.  Moved  10  miles  down  Rock  creek;  sage  and  dust,  etc.  Cam 
on  Rock  creek. 


September  1.  This  day  moved  over  rocks,  wild  sage,  and  up  to  our  eye  s 
dust — a  very  hard  day’s  drive,  about  16  miles;  camped  on  the  top  of 
rock  bluff  of  Snake  river  about  250  feet  high  and  only  one  place  we  cc 
get  down  to  the  river. 
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September  2.  Made  a  late  start  this  morning  as  some  of  our  cattle  had 
yed  away.  We  traveled  through  dust  until  almost  2  o’clock,  then  it  rained 
ttle  and  laid  the  dust  for  a  little  time.  The  road  leads  down  to  the  river 
|f |f  and  we  camped  late  on  the  river  bank.  The  river  here  is  full  of  falls 
rapids;  no  feed  on  this  side  of  the  river.  The  wind  blew  and  it  rained 
vly  most  of  the  night. 

Septembers.  This  morning  we  made  an  effort  to  drive  our  cattle  over  the 
r,  but  failed;  we  then  yoked  up  and  drove  on  to  find  grass;  moved  down 
river  under  the  bluff;  we  saw  a  few  Indians  on  the  other  side  of  the  river; 

otioned  to  them  to  come  over  to  us.  The  Indians  crossed  to  us  on  a  raft 
|[e  of  bullrushes.  They  wanted  to  swap  salmon  fish  for  some  kind  of 
ing;  we  bought  all  the  fish  we  wanted  and  moved  on  about  10  miles; 
d  grass  and  camped. 

|ieptember  4.  The  wind  blew  most  of  the  past  night.  This  morning  the 
ans  continued  to  come  to  us  with  fish  to  swap  for  clothing.  About  one- 
mile  before  our  camp  was  a  hot  spring,  so  hot  I  could  not  hold  my  hand 
t  more  than  10  seconds.  We  moved  down  the  river;  the  bluff  is  here 
Dendicular  on  the  north  side  of  Snake  river  about  300  feet  high  and  water 
Hiring  out  of  the  rocks  100  or  more  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river  for 
y  miles.  We  crossed  and  camped  below  fishing  falls;  no  grass.  We  made 
U  ittempt  to  drive  our  cattle  on  to  an  island  for  grass  but  failed.  We  could 
'  nothing  in  camp  but  the  Indians  in  broken  English  saying,  “How  swap! 
swap!  Salmon!  shirt!” 
i  September  5.  Sunday,  left  the  river  and  traveled  on  the  bluff.  Road  very 
and  dusty;  overtook  a  man  and  wagon  whose  team  had  failed;  our 
pany  hitched  to  him  and  hauled  him  to  camp.  Moved  about  14  miles  today 
camped  on  the  bluff  on  the  Snake  river;  the  gnats  almost  ate  us  up. 
eptember  6.  We  often  see  wagons  that  are  left  on  the  road  and  now 
ist  very  camp  ground  is  covered  with  wagon  irons.  Moved  today  14  miles 
camped  at  the  first  crossing  of  Snake  river, 
j  September  7.  This  day  made  a  raft  of  my  wagon  box  and  others  and  rafted 
ri  things  across  the  Snake  river;  the  mill  stone  wagons  and  cattle  were 
en  across  at  the  ford, 
eptember  8.  Continued  to  cross  today. 

eptember 9.  This  night  three  horses  were  stolen;  some  of  our  company 
(owed  the  Indians;  the  balance  continued  to  cross  their  things, 
eptember  10.  Yesterday  one  company  came  up  and  forded  the  river  and 
ed  us,  our  company  crossing  the  river.  My  eyes  sore, 
eptember  11.  This  day  finished  ferrying,  put  our  wagons  together.  Moved 
l|it  10  miles  and  camped  on  a  small  run;  good  grass, 
eptember  12.  Sunday,  our  road  dusty  and  volcanic  rock.  Moved  about 
liles  today;  camped  at  a  creek. 

eptember  13.  Last  night  a  thunderstorm;  we  get  up  wet,  but  it  laid  the 
We  passed  today  a  hot  spring.  Moved  14  miles,  camped, 
eptember  14.  Moved  about  10  miles  over  volcanic  rock  and  camped  on 
creek;  poor  feed. 

eptember  15.  This  day  soon  left  the  volcanic  rock;  our  road  became 
;  moved  about  14  miles  and  camped,  good  grass. 

eptember  16.  This  day  road  good;  passed  wood  creek,  the  volcanic  rock 
q  appeared.  Moved  about  15  miles  and  camped  in  a  ravine;  good  feed, 
ittle  water. 

1|  eptember  17.  Road  good,  came  to  Roise  river,  went  down  the  river  about 
3  miles  and  camped,  good  feed.  Indians  came  to  us  with  fish. 

eptember  18.  Moved  down  the  river  about  nine  miles  and  camped;  good 
The  Ralm  and  Gilead  tree  grows  on  this  stream  in  considerable  quanti- 
this  is  the  first  we  can  call  timber  since  we  left  Bear  river.  The  wild 
disappeared  with  the  V.  rock. 

j  eptember  19.  Sunday,  moved  15  miles  and  camped  on  Boise  river,  good 
Saw  Indians. 

I  eptember  20.  Laid  up  today  and  washed. 
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September  21.  Moved  14  miles,  camped.  Some  of  the  company  remai  l 
behind. 

September  22.  Moved  down  the  river  through  fields  of  wild  grass  si?  f* 
seven  feet  high;  arrived  at  Fort  Boise  and  camped.  Fort  Boise  belongs  to  ; 
English  Hudson  Bay  Company.  It  is  built  of  unburnt  brick.  I  do  not  tl  ;i 
that  this  fort  can  trade  much,  for  there  are  not  a  great  many  Indians,  | 
what  there  are  as  far  as  I  could  observe  were  an  indolent,  lazy  tribe  wb] 
lived  mostly  on  fish.  Most  of  the  country  is  a  barren  waste. 

September  23.  Forded  Snake  river  here  to  the  south  side  safe  and  mo  l  • 
dry.  The  river  here  is  above  300  yards  wide;  being  several  companies  1  I 
our  company  moved  on  over  sand  rut  and  wild  sage  about  16  miles  to  Mull!  H 
river. 


September 24.  Rained  this  day;  we  laid  up;  before  night  we  moved 
camp  across  the  river.  About  24  wagons  arrived  and  camped  on  the 
side  of  the  river. 


September  25.  Got  an  early  start,  all  of  the  companies  in  a  run  past  sulp  ,  • 
springs  and  Burch  creek  and  camped  in  the  night  on  Snake  river;  some  gr: 

September  26.  Sunday,  moved  over  a  high  ridge  and  came  down  to  Bi 
river.  Moved  up  Burnt  river  about  14  miles  and  camped. 

September 27.  Moved  up  Burnt  river  about  16  miles;  the  road  is  up 
and  down,  mountainous  and  rocky. 


September  28.  Moved  up  the  river  and  it  branches  about  13  miles 
camped  on  Burnt  river;  another  company  camped  near  us. 

September  29.  This  morning  a  good  horse  gone;  we  supposed  it  was  stdfl 
by  the  Indians.  Six  of  the  company  took  their  rifles  and  went  in  pursui  | 
the  horse;  the  wagons  moved  on  about  9  miles  and  camped  on  Burnt  r 
branch. 


September  30.  The  horse  party  did  not  come  up  last  night;  but  the  was 
moved  on,  crossed  the  dividing  ridge  between  Burnt  and  Powder  rivers,  c 
in  sight  of  the  Blue  mountains  covered  with  winter  green  trees;  camped*-, 
the  Fallen  Pine  or  Lone  Tree  creek;  other  company  camped  with  us.  A 
night  the  horse  party  came  in  with  lame  legs,  empty  bellies  and  no  horse. 


October  1.  Moved  in  Powder  river. 

October  2.  Moved  in  Powder  river  valley,  crossed  two  forks  of  PoW 
river  and  camped  on  a  small  run,  good  grass.  We  went  to  the  foot  of 
mountain  and  saw  some  very  handsome  pine,  fir  and  larch  trees.  Not  hau 
seen  any  winter  green  trees  for  many  years,  it  was  a  great  curiosity.  It  c 
to  my  mind  “friends  and  home  and  native  clime.” 

October  3.  Sunday,  moved  up  a  ridge  of  the  Blue  mountains  and  cros|] 
over  into  the  Grande  Ronde;  some  of  the  road  today  very  good  and  s<* 
very  rocky;  very  beautiful  groves  of  timber  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
the  road  and  camped  at  the  foot  of  Blue  mountains.  Four  Gayuse  Indi 
came  to  our  camp.  The  Grand  Ronde  is  an  interesting  place;  it  is  a  ro 
prairie  about  20  miles  in  diameter,  with  a  very  black,  rich  soil  and  good  gij 
surrounded  by  the  majestic  Blue  mountains  covered  with  winter  green  tr 
A  small  river  called  Grande  Ronde  river  runs  through  the  center  and 
number  of  good  springs  breaking  out  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain;  this  “so 
day”  will  be  a  good  settlement. 

October  4.  Moved  on  the  Grand  R.  about  six  miles;  then  ascended  I 
mountain  again;  traveled  about  six  miles  more  through  winter  green  tira 
up  hill  and  down;  some  of  the  road  very  rocky.  Today  descended  a 
steep  hill  to  Grand  Ronde  river  and  camped. 


October  5.  This  day  hunted  until  past  noon  before  we  found  my  cal 
Moved  about  six  miles  through  pine,  fir  and  larch  and  some  other  wii 
green  trees  that  I  could  not  name  and  camped  on  the  mountain;  good  gr 
but  no  water. 

October  6.  Moved  on  over  the  mountain,  the  road  and  timber  as  yesten 
Moved  about  14  miles,  came  down  to  a  small  creek,  watered  our  cattle 
moved  up  the  mountain  two  miles  and  camped  in  thick  timber;  the  besl 
grass. 
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)ctober  7.  Could  not  find  all  of  our  cattle,  yoked  up  what  cattle  we  found 
I  moved  one  mile  and  camped.  Before  night  we  went  back  and  found  the 
mce  of  our  oxen.  While  we  were  hunting  cattle  today,  one  lady  (Mrs. 
tcher)  was  discovered  walking  very  briskly  in  the  thick  timber  and  asked 
ch  way  she  was  traveling,  she  said  she  was  going  to  the  wagons  and 
idered  what  was  the  reason  she  could  not  see  them;  but  when  told  that  she 
one-half  mile  from  the  wagons  and  going  in  a  contrary  direction,  she  was 
a  little  surprised  and  concluded  in  such  thick  timber  as  this  she  would  not 
lertake  to  hunt  cattle.  This  night  guarded  our  cattle  all  night. 

)ctober  8.  This  day  got  an  early  start;  in  a  few  miles  we  came  through  the 
k  timber  and  came  to  large  pines.  The  road  smoother  and  not  so  hilly 
Ictly  we  came  out  of  the  pines  and  went  down  a  long  hill  into  the  Umatilla 
sy;  the  bottom  and  bluffs  were  covered  with  Indian  ponies  and  good 
;es,  too.  Came  to  the  Aitilla*  river  and  camped.  Many  Cayuse  Indians  and 
iws  came  to  us  with  potatoes,  peas,  corn,  etc.,  to  swap  for  clothing.  At 
t  Doctor  Whitman  (the  missionary  who  has  a  station  about  35  miles  from 
:)  came  to  our  camp  and  remained  with  us  all  night. 

October 9.  Saturday.  This  morning  we  could  not  find  all  of  our  cattle; 
iloyed  the  Indians,  and  they  soon  drove  them  in  to  camp.  Moved  down 
iriver  about  eight  miles  and  camped  on  the  river. 

)ctober  10.  Sunday.  Crossed  the  river  and  rode  the  highlands  and  trav- 
over  rolling  prairie  (as  there  is  no  trail  in  the  Umatilla  valley  except  on 

Iriver  bottom)  about  16  miles  and  camped  on  the  river  again;  several 
>anies  camped  near  us.  (Rained  today.)  We  learned  that  the  Walla 
a  Indians  had  robbed  several  wagons  and  killed  one  white  man  and  the 
es  had  killed  their  chief,  so  we  intend  to  take  Whitman’s  near  road, 
ctober  11.  Monday.  Crossed  the  river  and  came  in  company  with  about 
i/agons  bound  for  Whitman’s  new  road.  Struck  the  road  at  a  creek  about 
idles  and  all  camped,  but  our  company  moved  up  the  creek  four  or  five 
s  and  camped;  no  water,  but  good  grass  (the  creek  had  sunk). 

)ctober  12.  Tuesday  started  early,  moved  up  the  creek  about  seven  miles; 

Sthe  water  is  in  the  creek  again;  refreshed  ourselves  and  cattle;  then 
d  about  nine  miles  to  a  spring  and  camped;  good  grass. 

:toberl3.  Wednesday,  moved  about  seven  miles  to  a  spring,  found  some 
e  other  wagons  that  had  come  a  shorter  road.  Moved  in  the  P.  M.  about 
lies  more  and  camped  in  the  prairie  without  wood  or  water. 

October  14.  Thursday,  traveled  about  six  miles  to  a  creek  and  refreshed, 
e  had  been  some  wind  in  the  A.  M.  and  on  rising  the  highlands  from  the 
k  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale.  We  had  to  hold  our  wagons  from  upsetting. 
Idrove  into  a  ravine  and  there  lay  until  the  wind  lowered,  then  traveled 
it  six  miles  and  camped;  no  wood  nor  water. 

•ctober  15.  Friday,  some  wind;  moved  today,  saw  a  lone  wagon,  supposed 
id  been  robbed  by  the  Indians.  We  struck  a  road  on  the  right  then  came 
creek,  watered,  etc.;  went  down  the  creek  a  short  distance  and  camped. 

•ctober  16.  Saturday.  This  day  moved  down  to  creek  to  John  Days  river 
7  some  Indians  here).  We  crossed  the  river,  found  26  wagons,  camped; 
:>assed  and  ascended  a  rocky  ravine;  we  found  three  wagons  that  had  been 
ed  by  the  Indians  and  12  head  of  oxen  driven  off.  Tears  stood  in  the 
of  the  women  and  children  and  the  men  were  down  in  the  mouth.  The 
1  blew  a  hurricane;  we  moved  into  a  hollow  and  camped  and  the  other 
agons  came  up  the  hill  and  camped  near  us. 

ctober  17.  Sunday.  All  of  the  wagons  joined  for  our  protection,  moved 
t  20  miles  and  struck  the  Columbia  in  the  night,  some  wind;  quite  cold; 
rairie,  good  soil  and  good  grass  on  the  road. 

ctober  18.  Monday.  This  morning  Indians  came  to  us  with  recommenda- 
-  for  piloting  wagons  across  Deschutes  river  which  was  two  miles  ahead 
!  quite  high.  When  we  arrived  at  the  river  we  found  plenty  Indians  with 
ropes  to  help  us  across.  We  crossed  without  much  trouble  except  one 
on  turned  over,  but  we  sent  one  of  my  drivers  and  a  Dutchman  to  look 
\  good  camping  ground.  We  moved  on  until  after  dark  and  camped  on 

!  Umatilla. 
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the  highlands,  but  did  not  find  the  two  men.  The  next  day  we  moved  on; 
camped  on  a  small  creek  with  pine  and  oak  growing  on  its  banks;  the;, 
men  did  not  come  in  this  night. 

October  20.  The  next  day  we  moved  down  the  Columbia  river  and  a 
noon  arrived  at  the  Methodist  Mission,  called  The  Dalles;  there  being  : 
hogs  near  the  road,  it  created  a  great  excitement  amongst  the  children,  as 
had  not  seen  such  an  animal  for  six  months.  The  Dalles  Mission  is  built  a 
one  mile  from  the  Columbia  river  and  contains  five  or  six  log  houses; 
they  farm  some.  We  moved  about  nine  miles  below  and  camped  and  fous 
great  many  that  we  had  started  with  building  boats,  etc.,  or  contriving  c 
ways  to  get  down  into  the  Willamette  valley;  as  the  reports  from  the  Ba 
road  through  the  mountains  had  pronounced  it  impassable  our  company 
eluded  to  build  a  boat  large  enough  to  take  our  families  and  wagons  t 
down  the  Columbia  and  make  a  portage  at  the  Cascade  Falls  of  our  lug 
and  push  our  boats  at  random  over  the  Falls  and  catch  it  below,  reload 
make  our  way  to  the  Willamette  valley.  This  night  my  driver  and  the  Di 
man  did  not  come  in  so  the  next  morning  before  we  commenced  building 
boat,  I  started  back  to  The  Dalles  to  inquire  for  my  driver  and  the  Dutch 
or  to  give  notice  of  their  expected  death,  but  before  I  arrived  at  The  D 
I  met  my  driver.  He  and  the  Dutchman  had  lost  the  road  and  laid  out 
nights  without  fire  or  anything  to  eat  and  the  third  night  had  arrived  at 
Dalles  mission.  We  returned  to  camp  and  commenced  our  flat  boat  13  fec|fl 
47  feet  long,  whip  sawing  our  lumber,  etc.  We  were  almost  out  of  provis 
I  bought  some  flour  of  a  man  from  the  Willamette  valley  whose  flour  wa 
the  way  up  in  a  boat,  but  being  bad  weather,  we  all  got  out  of  flour  be 
the  boat  arrived,  so  I  went  back  to  The  Dalles  and  bought  some  wheat  foi 
company  and  myself,  and  we  ground  it  in  our  coffee  mills  and  made  r 
and  ate  it  with  milk. 

The  measles  got  into  our  camp  and  both  my  drivers  went  to  the  valley 
left  me  to  work  out  my  salvation.  Being  some  rain  and  a  little  snow  and  ( 
cool  weather,  we  did  not  finish  our  boat  until  about  the  11th  day  of  Noven 
We  put  our  cargo  aboard,  which  consisted  of  15  families  and  18  wagons 
luggage.  Part  of  our  men  drove  the  cattle  down  the  trail,  “which  is  on 
the  trails  we  read  of,”  going  some  of  the  time  up  the  side  of  a  mountain 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  like  stairs,  but  only  wide  enough  for  one  ox  to  v 
and  many  places  if  they  would  make  a  misstep,  they  would  fall  one  or 
hundred  feet  and  nothing  could  be  found  of  them  but  a  grease  spot.  M 
being  about  as  much  of  a  boatman  as  any  other  one  in  the  Company,  I  took 
helm  of  the  boat  and  in  less  than  three  days  we  landed  our  families 
wagons  safe  above  the  Cascade  falls.  We  left  our  families  and  retu 
with  our  boat  12  miles,  where  an  abrupt  spur  of  the  mountain  obliged  the 
to  cross  the  Columbia  river  to  the  north  side.  Here  we  met  our  cattle 
after  working  part  of  two  days  and  all  of  one  dark  and  rainy  night, 
ferried  across  the  Columbia  about  200  head  of  cattle,  being  all  that  we  c 
find,  but  some  of  our  cows  came  up  minus.  We  had  supposed  that  we  a 
the  last  Company  on  the  river,  but  here  some  families  passed  down  the  i 
in  canoes,  being  part  of  a  company  of  14  families  that  had  but  a  few 
ago  arrived  at  The  Dalles.  They  were  all  wet  and  many  of  their  chil 
sick  with  the  measles. 

After  crossing  our  cattle  over  the  Columbia,  part  of  our  Company  retui 
to  the  Cascade  falls  with  the  flat  boat;  myself  and  others  went  on  the  n 
side  of  the  Columbia  to  drive  our  cattle  down.  The  first  day  we  did  not 
all  of  the  cattle.  There  was  about  two  inches  of  snow.  At  night  we  scr 
away  the  snow,  put  up  a  little  tent  and  laid  down  to  sleep,  wet  and  cold 
not  being  very  well  I  did  not  sleep  much.  The  next  morning  we  gathered  i 
cattle  and  drove  about  three  miles  and  came  to  a  small  river  coming  into 
Columbia  on  the  north  side,  so  high  we  could  not  ford  it.  We  kept  our 
looking  out  on  the  Columbia  for  some  white  men  or  Indians  to  put  us  ae 
the  small  river.  We  swam  our  cattle  across,  but  night  came  and  there 
been  no  opportunity  for  us  to  cross,  so  we  had  to  sleep  on  the  east 
Morning  came  and  we  kept  a  lookout  to  see  some  canoe  or  boat  to  hel] 
across.  Nothing  had  appeared,  so  the  sun  about  one  hour  high  (as  we 
had  food  enough  for  supper)  we  commenced  packing  logs  to  make  a  ral 
cross  the  stream,  but  as  good  luck  would  have  it  two  Indians  in  a  canoe  1 
into  sight. 
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e  called  them  to  us  by  signs  and  by  giving  them  our  tent,  etc.,  they  were 
enough  to  put  us  across  the  stream.  We  now  finished  our  food  and  lay 
to  sleep.  By  light  the  next  morning  we  had  our  cattle  on  the  move  for 
Cascade  falls,  some  of  the  time  belly  deep  in  mud  and  some  of  the  time 
ing  mountains  almost  perpendicular;  the  sun  about  half  an  hour  high, 
jime  to  a  creek  which  we  knew  to  be  about  a  mile  above  the  Falls.  Here 
i  ft  our  cattle  on  good  grass  and  forded  the  creek.  When  we  had  gained 
ther  shore,  we  raised  the  whoop  to  see  who  would  be  first  in  camp. 
I  blessed  with  a  good  pair  of  legs,  I  was  the  first  in  camp,  and  soon 
l  before  a  warm  supper,  relating  to  my  wife  the  past  sport,  if  such  it 
!  be  called.  Our  company  at  the  Falls  before  we  returned,  had  run  our 
oat  down  the  Falls,  and  caught  it  below  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls.  There 
lipids  below  the  Falls  for  about  five  miles. 

me  families  got  on  the  boats  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls,  but  most  of 
imilies  went  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  five  miles  below.  The  next  day 
ent  back  to  get  our  cattle,  and  started  with  our  families,  etc.,  to  the  foot 
j ;  rapids.  As  it  had  been  rainy  for  some  time,  the  road  was  as  bad  as 
oads  get  to  be  in  this  world,  some  of  the  time  up  to  the  axletree  in  mud, 
ome  of  the  time  over  large  rocks.  It  rained  all  day.  Tired,  wet  and 
y,  after  dark  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  (called  the  lower 
l?e).  Our  boat  now  being  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  about  five  miles  above, 
ihe  rapids  are  considered  dangerous  to  come  down,  so  some  of  our 
my  were  in  favor  of  hiring  a  pilot  to  steer  our  boat  down  the  rapids; 
| objected  to  paying  for  a  pilot,  so  I  agreed  to  steer  the  boat  down  the 
,  and  the  next  day  we  went  back  to  the  Falls  to  get  our  boat;  but  before 
t  out  on  my  voyage  down  the  rapids,  will  write  a  few  words  about  the 
ie  falls.  These  fall  about  30  feet,  and  damming  the  river  and  deadening 
irrent  for  about  36  miles.  It  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  years  since 
valanche  took  place,  as  the  stubs  of  the  trees  that  grew  near  the  shore 
the  Falls  were  made,  can  yet  be  seen  under  water.  The  Indians  have  a 

Ii  that  many  years  ago  there  was  a  natural  bridge  across  the  Columbia 
re  and  their  fathers  paddled  up  and  down  the  river  under  this  bridge; 
mt  Hood  and  Mount  Helen  got  in  a  passion,  and  in  their  rage  they 
ie  earth  and  caused  this  bridge  to  fall  in  the  river  and  made  these  falls. 
I  will  return  to  our  boat.  We  had  now  agreed  to  leave  our  wagons 
of  them  and  take  into  our  boat  the  last  company,  as  many  of  their 
were  sick  with  the  measles,  and  they  had  no  way  to  get  into  the 
tte  valley.  We  took  aboard  a  few  sick  and  others  and  pushed  out  and 
t  an  hour  we  landed  our  boat  safe  at  the  lower  Portage.  The  next 
/ember  26,  we  again  went  aboard  our  boat,  and  five  families  that  came 
naking  in  all  20  families.  We  took  aboard  a  few  wagons,  boxes  with 
vers  on  to  shelter  us  against  the  rain,  leaving  all  of  our  wagons 
ortage.  Some  of  our  men  drove  our  cattle  down  the  river,  and  the 
went  on  the  boat.  We  passed  a  place  called  Cape  Horn,  which  is  the 
lendicular  high  spar  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  This  brought  us  to  a 
capable  of  settlement,  with  rich  bottom  land  and  heavy  timber, 
indy,  we  went  to  the  store  and  camped  for  the  night;  rather  uncom¬ 
as  many  of  our  children  had  the  measles. 

mber  27.  This  morning  the  wind  blew  strong  down  the  river,  and  as 
lot  far  above  a  sand  bar  that  we  might  be  blown  on  to,  we  towed  our 
lack  up  the  river  about  400  yards  and  then  put  out,  but  the  wind  being 
•j  we  did  not  clear  the  sand  bar,  but  lodged  against  it,  so  we  had  to 
f  verboard  and  push  our  boat  around  the  bar  and  this  night  arrived  at  the 

I  of  a  short  small  river  connecting  into  the  Columbia  on  the  south  side 
Sandy.  Here  we  found  many  immigrants  camped,  some  of  them  sick, 
■xt  day  we  put  out  and  a  little  before  night  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
nee  of  18  miles.  Fort  Vancouver  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
ijoia  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  river.  It  is  a  beautiful 
I  t  is  owned  by  the  Hudson  Bay  company;  it  is  built  of  frame  buildings 
keted  in  with  fir  logs  put  up  end  ways  and  bastions  built  at  the  corners 
tping  cannons  to  defend  the  Fort. 

I  $  Fort  is  about  100  miles  from  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  river  here  rises 
Us  about  two  feet  every  six  hours  with  the  tide.  Here  we  passed  the 
|ind  in  the  morning,  leaving  our  boat  against  the  shore,  we  went  up  to 
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the  Fort  to  get  some  provisions.  When  we  returned  we  found  our  i 
settling  on  the  ground.  The  tide  had  fallen  and  left  the  boat  “high  and  , 
so  we  had  to  wait  until  the  tide  rose  before  we  could  move.  We  did  not  I 
until  the  sun  was  about  two  hours  high.  Here  the  sad  news  arrives  t 
Doctor  Whitman  (the  missionary  on  the  Umatilla  river  among  the  K 
Indians)  and  his  wife  and  nine  or  ten  emigrants  that  had  stopped  wit  [ 
doctor  to  winter,  were  killed  and  several  women  and  children  were  caj; 1 
among  the  Indians.  This  news  was  unpleasantly  received  by  our  com  I* 
as  we  were  some  acquainted  with  persons  that  stopped  to  winter  witli] 
Whitman,  and  we  supposed  now  were  murdered  or  prisoners;  besides  w<L] 
upon  this  outbreak  by  the  Kayuse  Indians  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Americans. 

We  put  out  once  more  in  our  boat  down  the  Columbia.  We  suppose^) 
we  could  see  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  river,  and  that  gave  us  coura  , 
14  miles  up  that  river  was  the  end  of  our  journey  with  the  boat,  and  as  I  j 
most  of  the  time  in  the  stern  and  steered  the  boat,  and  as  there  had  b 
great  deal  of  rain,  I  had  been  wet  most  of  the  time,  so  now  I  felt  quite  ui. , 
and  was  quite  glad  to  think  that  we  were  so  near  the  end  of  our  jou 
We  found  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  and  ascended  about  one  mil  ,si 
camped  on  the  east  side.  High  grass  and  heavy  timber,  a  misty  rail 
children  sick  with  the  measles  made  it  very  uncomfortable.  The  nex  , 
we  pushed  our  boat  up  the  river  about  three  miles  to  a  little  town  ( 
Lynton,  containing  two  or  three  log  houses.  Here  a  few  families  got  <  ■ 
the  boat,  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 

We  pushed  on  a  short  distance  up  the  river  and  camped  on  the  west? ! 
brush,  high  grass,  rain,  and  children  sick.  Our  little  boy  sick  most  a  j. 
way,  and  I  have  steered  the  boat  most  of  the  time  in  the  rain  from  mci| 
Until  night  and  now  quite  unwell.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that  some  i  s 
will  undertake  a  journey  of  two  thousand  miles  (without  settlement)  w5j 
anything  to  make  them  comfortable  a  stormy  day.  There  is  but  one :  ‘ 
in  the  boat  and  that  is  my  own,  therefore  my  wagon  box  is  rammed  f 
sick  children  all  the  time. 

The  next  day,  December  3,  1847,  we  worked  all  day  in  a  misty  rain,  pi^ 
and  rowing  our  boat  up  the  river.  After  dark  we  arrived  at  Portland,  tt 
of  our  journey.  We  made  our  boat  fast  to  some  logs  and  being  wet,  tire* 
a  little  unwell,  I  soon  lay  myself  down  on  my  bed.  There  were  two  fa  [ 
near  this  place  whom  I  had  been  acquainted  with  in  Illinois.  I  had  m: 
my  home  at  their  houses  before  I  was  married,  and  while  I  lay  think 
tomorrow,  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  old  friends  again,  the  quiet 
Sleep  embraced  me  and  all  of  my  pleasures,  cares  and  labors  were  forg  j 
and  I  did  not  escape  from  his  happy  influence  until  daylight  the  next  mo 
After  breakfast  I  got  on  shore  and  climbed  up  the  bank  to  look  at  Por 
It  is  situated  about  14  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  and  aboi 
same  distance  below  Oregon  City  (which  is  situated  at  the  falls  c  ■ 
Willamette).  It  contains  about  six  frame  houses  and  about  the  same  nr, 
of  log  houses,  one  store  and  one  boarding  house.  It  has  five  families 
settlers);  emigrant  wagons  (in  pieces)  were  laying  on  the  bank  of  the  ; 
in  fact  it  had  a  gloomy  and  strange  appearance. 

I  walked  down  the  bank  of  the  river  to  see  if  I  could  obtain  a  canoe  o , 
to  cross  the  river  in  order  to  see  one  of  my  old  acquaintances  who  lived 
other  side  of  the  Willamette.  I  had  not  walked  far  before  I  heard  a: 
behind  me  saving,  “Is  that  you,  Hastings?”  I  replied  instantly  with  one 
old  sayings,  “It  ain’t  anybody  else.”  The  person  who  had  called  to  me  4 
surprise  was  Mr.  Terwillager,  whom  I  had  been  acquainted  with  in  Ha 
county,  Illinois.  He  had  left  the  country  two  years  ago,  but  I  did  not  i 
that  he  came  to  Oregon.  He  buried  his  wife  on  the  emigrant  road,  an 
now  a  widower  with  four  children  living  in  Portland.  He  invited  me  t  i 
my  family  and  things  up  to  his  house,  which  invitation  I  was  happy  to  i  i 
This  night  we  sat  down  before  a  comfortable  fire  with  our  old  friend 
fought  our  battles  once  again,  and  twice  we  killed  the  slain.” 

In  fact  I  look  back  upon  the  long,  dangerous  and  precarious  emigran  S 
with  a  degree  of  romance  and  pleasure;  but  to  others  it  is  the  graveyM 
their  friends. 
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David  Weston 

A  Pioneer  of  1842 

livid  Weston  was  born  in  Indiana,  July  9,  1820.  From  thence  he  removed 
this  parents  to  Arkansas  Territory  in  1836,  just  prior  to  the  admission 
lit  Territory  into  the  Union,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1841,  when 
;mpany  with  the  late  T.  D.  Keizur  and  family,  he  started  for  Oregon. 
I  passed  the  winter  in  Missouri,  but  as  the  time  approached,  when  they 
i  about  to  cut  loose  from  their  base  of  supplies,  and  launch  out  upon,  what 
lit  time  seemed  to  be  an  almost  boundless  waste,  Mr.  Keizur  decided  to 
making  the  journey  until  the  following  spring.  But  young  Weston, 
intent  upon  accomplishing  the  hazardous  enterprise  in  which  he  had 
Irked,  at  once  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Vardeman  Bennett 
lamily,  by  which  he  was  to  be  their  camp  boarder  during  their  journey 
is  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean  like  plains.  The  indefatigable  labors  of 
>n’s  first  best  friend,  Hall  J.  Kelley,  had  now,  through  the  recognition  he 
red  by  Col.  Benton  and  Dr.  Linn,  senators  from  Missouri,  had  but  just 
i  to  yield  the  long  looked-for  fruit.  The  little  party  of  men,  women  and 
ren,  with  whom  David  Weston,  early  in  May,  1842,  crossed  the  western 
r  of  civilization  are  justly  recognized  as  the  first  emigrants  proper  who 
bft  their  eastern  homes  with  the  avowed  intention  of  establishing  them- 
permanently  as  husbandmen  upon  Oregon’s  virgin  soil. 

long  those  who  engaged  in  that  early  enterprise  may  be  mentioned  the 
ring  citizens:  F.  X.  Matthieu,  Sidney  W.  Moss,  A.  L.  Lovejoy,  and 
rem  Crawford,  names  familiar  in  Oregon  many  years  ago.  David 
>n,  prior  to  leaving  Arkansas,  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  black- 
ling  and  soon  after  reaching  the  Willamette  valley  he  entered  the  smith 
lof  T.  J.  Hubbard,  a  skillful  mechanic,  who  had  come  to  the  Territory 

I  the  auspices  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Wyeth  and  at  the  age  of  three-score-and- 
as  living  in  Umatilla  county. 

■^withstanding,  Mr.  Weston  had  never  received  any  advantages  from 
1,  nature  enabled  him  to  reach  the  front  rank  as  one  of  Oregon’s  most 

II  artificers.  He  selected  a  claim,  next  below  the  lamented  Dr.  Robert 
Ill’s  on  the  Willamette  river,  upon  which  he  and  his  family  resided  many 

In  the  fall  of  1847,  when  the  Provisional  Government  called  for 
teers  to  march  into  the  country  of  the  hostile  Cayuse  Indians,  he 
>tly  offered  his  services,  fully  equipped  for  the  conflict,  and  served  as  a 
nant  in  that  memorable  campaign,  in  Oregon’s  first  regiment  of  Mounted 
iteers,  remaining  at  his  post  of  duty  until  the  last  company,  Capt. 
i’s,  was  withdrawn  from  the  field.  David  Weston,  under  all  the 
ling  vicissitudes  of  life  was  a  true  friend,  a  kind,  hospitable  man.  There 
present  at  the  funeral  old  pioneers  from  Clackamas,  Yamhill,  Polk,  and 
n  counties  to  pay  their  last  tribute  to  his  remains.  Not  a  few  with 
i Hied  sorrow  wept  over  his  grave. 

vid  Weston  was  married  to  Mary  Sinclair,  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas 
ir  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  at  St.  Paul,  Marion  county,  Oregon, 
ry  27,  1852.  Their  children  are  Mrs.  M.  J.  Jette  and  James  Weston, 
)s,  Washington;  L.  S.  Weston,  Portland,  Oregon;  and  Inez  Weston  Cook 
shington. 

a  special  meeting  of  Butteville  Grange  on  December  21,  1876,  the  follow- 
oceedings  were  had:  J.  W.  Grim,  Worthy  Master,  announced  the  death 
David  Weston,  which  occurred  at  his  farm  near  this  place  on  Sunday, 
>th  ult.  After  a  few  appropriate  remarks  by  the  Master  a  committee 
ppointed  to  present  resolutions  at  the  next  meeting,  expressive  of  the 
?s  of  the  members  on  receiving  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  death.  Then 
ended  the  funeral  services  which  were  conducted  in  accordance  with 
tes  of  the  Order. 

Hard  H.  Rees,  F.  X.  Matthieu  and  J.  S.  Vaughn,  as  a  committee  appointed 
e  worthy  master,  reported  the  following  resolutions  of  respect  and 
thy: 
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Whereas,  We  have  learned  with  deep  regret  that  Bro.  David  We 
departed  this  life  December  19,  1875;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Bro.  David  Weston,  Butteville  Grange  had 
a  worthy  member,  and  Oregon,  an  early  pioneer  and  useful  citizen. 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  this  dispensation  of  Providence, 
humbly  bow  in  sorrow  and  express  our  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  fa 
and  friends  of  the  deceased. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  AULD  LANG  SYNE 

(Tune:  Auld  Lang  Syne ) 

1 

No  one  shall  ever  be  forgot 
By  the  Oregon  Pioneers; 

However  humble  was  his  lot, 

He  shared  our  joys  and  fears. 

Chorus : 

“For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 

We’ll  take  a  cup  o’  kindness  yet 
For  auld  lang  syne.” 

2 

A  saying  true,  without  a  doubt, 

When  the  Oregon  trail  was  new — 

“  Twas  only  the  brave  that  started  out, 
And  only  the  strong  got  through.” 

Chorus: 

3 

They  braved  the  Indian,  hunger,  cold 
And  thirst  and  rivers,  too; 

A  motley  throng  of  young  and  old 
And  middle  aged,  too. 

Chorus: 

4 

With  heroism  that  was  sublime, 

From  dewy  morn  till  eve, 

They  kept  their  march,  improved  the  time — 
No  comforts  did  relieve. 

Chorus: 

5 

Steadfast  upon  their  toilsome  way, 

For  months  they  plodded  on; 

Their  hopes  were  high  in  that  early  day. 
Though  their  sufferings  were  long. 

Chorus: 

6 

Long  in  reunions  now  we’ve  met, 

Though  some  pass  on  each  day; 

Our  ranks  grow  thin  and  thinner  yet, 

And  few  are  left  to  stay. 

Chorus: 

7 

We  press  toward  those  shores  so  fair, 

To  meet  those  gone  before; 

We  hope  in  grand  reunion  there 
We’ll  meet  to  part  no  more. 


CARSON  C.  MASIKER. 
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